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For the Register and Observer. 


-pECIALLY ADAPTED TO MUSIC, 

HYMNS SPE NO, Il. 
so» of 2d Peter, 1. 5,6, and 7.—Arundel, as 

Enpoonio “ in Zeuner. 
Lord, we believe in Jesus’ name, 

Thy well-beloved Son; 
Who with his high credentials came 

To make thy mercy known. 


Ne’er may we fail in courage, then, 
To manifest our faith; 

Courage to meet the scoffs of meu ; 
To meet the frowns of death. 





' 


Nor may we only call Him Lord, 
But eeek to know him more, 
Study with care his every word; 
His life and laws explore. 


“ 


Still be the temper meek and mild, 
And free from guile the tongue ; 
Patient and calm, though oft reviled 


May we endure the wrong. 
Faith will a ooble triumph gaia | 
O’er every earth-born foe; } 
Self in each low desire restrain, 
Whence guilt and error flow. ! 


Jesus communed in prayer with Gad; 
So we are taught to pray ; 

Early and late, at home, abroad, 
To tread our heavenly way. 


Jesus a warm affection feels 
For all his followers here ; 

Love for his friends our title seals, 
‘To bear a name so dear, 


Pity for every child of wo, 
And zeal that never tires, 
Kindness and love to friend and foe, 
Our holy faith inspires. 8. W. 





For the Register and Observer. 


DOCTRINES OF THE REFORMATION. NO. vi. 


I have thought, while writing, not ex- 
cepting even the first, but especially the 
fifth number that it would be the last. I 
ain inclined, however, to add a few ‘ more 
last words.’ 

The strong point of attraction, in the re- 
ligion of Rome, is her assumed infallibility. 
To a solicitous inquiring mind it is a dis- 
heartening consideration to find so much 
division and discrepancy among Christians. 
A hundred differing sects, each saying: 
‘Lo, here is Christ; lo, there is Christ!’ 
He wishes to find Christ, but how can 
Christ be so divided? There are many 
who affirm ; ‘we have Christ exclusively. 
We interpret Scripture correctly, Others 
do it erroneously.’ The inqurier is still } 
more dissatisfied and bewildered. He 
goes to the Scriptures te examine for him- 
self. But, perhaps, an examination does 
not relieve his anxiety. He finds many 
equivocal passages. He sees that a Scrip- 
tural argument may be plausibly maintain- 
ed on opposite sides of the same question. 
The Catholic now comes up and tells him; 
‘we have an infallible guide to religious 
faith and knowledge. We have apostolical 
tradition and the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
Our Church is in possession of a Divine 
Oracle. It was promised by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The same Spirit which in- 
dited the Scriptures can interpret them. 
Nor can they be interpreted safely without 
Him. The Holy Ghost must be the only 
sure interpreter of His own language. 
With us you may find certainty, and it can 
be found no where else.’ Such language 
is alluring; it is fascinating. It has been 
employed with great effect. The poet, 
Moore, and the Quaker{Jawyer, Mr. Lucas, 
both of them enlightened men, were so 
swayed by it, that they cast themselves into 
the arms of the Holy Catholic Mother. 
Each of them have written a book and the 
argument of both is the same. We can | 
have no sensible and sure guide, say they, | 
but from the Catholic Church. The Scrip- | 
tures may be differently read aud under- | 
stood, therefore, they alone constitute no, 
safe and certain directory. We have | 
already discussed the merits of the Catho-| 
lic claim to be inverted with an oracle and | 
infallibility. Bat the other horn of the 








alleged dilemma has been but slightly con- | sponsibility ; the rights and powers with 


sidered. The dilemma is this; ‘you 
must either take the Catholic Church for 


your guide or have none that is sure, safe 


and infallible.’ The argument stands on 
this assumed premise; that there must be 
somewhere a living, supernatural oracle. 
But is this position a self-evident truth ? 
Where is the proof? Cannot men know 
the difference between moral right and 
wrong without the voice of a permanent, 
audible oracle? Can they not know in 
what their true welfare consists? There 
are different ways in which God teaches 
his creatures. He instructs the beasts of 
the forests and the fowls of the air. 
not, however, by an oracle. He has en- 
dowed them with instincts. These consti- 
tute a guide that is very sure, safe and 
effective. And God instructs man. He 
has endowed him with reason and con- 
science. ‘The mariner knows how to navi- 
gate the seas; the carpenter, to build a 
temple; the artizan, to set a diamond in 
gold ; the sculptor, to carve the statue of 
beauty ; the husbandman, to cultivate the 
earth and gather in the golden harvest, 
‘ for his God doth instruct him.’ It is not, 
however, by an oracle. Give man time 
and opportunity, and he. explores the vast 
and various departments of nature- He 
digs up the metals and minerals from the 
dark bowels of the earth. He converts 
them to the important purposes of life. He 
discovers the immense powers of the lever 
and of steam, and turns them to account for 


| trath, which he had received of God. 


| separately proved—because they mutually 


It is; 


the science of geometry, and with it mea- 
sures the different dimensions of the whole 
earth; then ascends above it, and ascer- 
tains the distances and the magnitudes of 
the sun, the moon and the planets. Man 
needs no oracle in order to be informed of 
what his own endowments enable him 
finally to accomplish. And God performs 
no superfluous work, When the fulness 
of time had arrived, God sent forth his Son 
to be the light of the world. To this end 
was he born, that he should declare the 
He 
preached this truth in the style of popular 
discourse. The Evangelists have recorded 
what he did and taught. In this record 
there are some equivalent passages. But 
the substance of the doctrine—the Gospel 
of the kingdom of heaven—is not a matter 
of difficult interpretation. His theme was 
uniform, simple and plain. *Phe soul is 
worth more than the body—the future life, 
incomparably better than the present— 
faith in God, more conducive to happiness 
than dependence upon the world—a pure 
heart is a better righteousness than all for- 
malities and penance—goodness of person- 
al character is a description of wealth alto- 
gether superior to gold, silver or estate— 
every man being a transgressor can secure 
his salvation only by becoming a convert 
and a penitent—the poor, the afflicted and 
the humble have a Father in heaven who 
is ready to hear their cry and receive them 
to mansions of eternal life—the arrogant, 
the proud, the self-exalted are an abomina- 
tion in the sight of God.’ These, indispu- 
tably, are points of prominence in the Gos- 
pel of Christ. They can be understood 
without the aid of an oracle. 

It is a fallacious principle of reasoning 
to infer that God has done a thing, because 
we think that it ought to have been 
done, or thata doctrine is certainly true 
because we judye it to be useful. Multi- 
tudes do assume this principle, and by it 
establish their own positions to their own 
satisfaction. The Bible, say they, must 
have been written under a plenary and in- 
fallible inspiration, for without such an 
inspiration it could not answer the wants of 
mankind. We should not have an infalli- 
ble guide. And the five points of Calvin- 
ism must be truae—though they cannot be 


support each other, and in conjunction pro- 
duce the most perfect system of Divinity 
and the most effective form of religion. 
Thus they reason and thus they believe. 
But it is a bold and dangerous procedure. 
The first and great inquiry about any point 
of doctrine should be, is it true? By 
what proper evidence is it proved? When 
we have found a thing to be true, its utility 
will not long remain in the dark. But to 
decide first on its utility and thence infer 


its truth, is presumptive and prepesterous. 
It is to put the ‘cart before the horse.’ 


It is vioience done to just philosophy, pure 
reason and the holy cause of truth. 

But whence is it apparent that it is nec- 
essary and best for men to have an oracu- 
lar authority to guide their religious faith 
and practice? Will it make them more 
sedulous and intent ‘to improve the gift 
that is in them?’ Will it waken into life 
and action the noblest faculties of the soul? 
Will it aid men in running the race of 
mental and moral progress? No. The 
contrary of all this must be the tendency of 
the thing. What motive to obtain a better 
knowledge of religion, when the metes and 
bounds of it have all been prescribed, and it 
is reputed blasphemy to alter them? Of 
what use to study the Bible, if its meaning 
has already been determined, and it is sacri- 
lege to propose any other? Man makes 
progress only when he is free; when his 
whole nature is brought into action ; when 
he feels his individuality ; his personal re- 


j}which the Divine Creator hath invested 
| him. 

To live and act by a system of religious 
rules is a kind of mechanical piety. Such 
had become the religion of the Jews; and| 
such, we think, is the religion of the Catho- 
‘lics. But such is not the religion of 
‘Christianity. Our blessed Lord uttered 
‘no formulas of doctrine and observance. 
'He confined himself to principles. His 
| discourses contain the elements of moral 
| goodness, but no prescription of forms; no 
icategeries of speculative doctrine. He 
never said how often a man must pray, or 
fast ; or what penances he must do for cer- 
tain transgressions, His injunction was ; 
have a clean heart, and then all things will 
be clean unto you. 

Man possesses a rational, moral and re- 
ligious nature. And that is the religion 
which he most needs, which draws upon 
his whole nature and developes it to the 
best advantage. The religion of rules and 
prescription produces a torpor in the high- 
est powers of his soul. It pervades him 
with the sleepy spirit of indolence ; with 
the sunken heart of a slave. It is the 
whole aim of his ambition, to follow the 
footsteps of predecessors ; to be an imitator. 
And is it good, is it best, to have a reli- 
|gion of this character? The Catholic says, 
yes. The true Protestant answers, no. 
And he can appeal to facts as confidently 
as to prihciples. Why were the Pilgrim 
settlers of New England a better stock than 











co and Peru into fields of innocent blood ? 
They were Protestants ; they had a better 
religion. And why has Anglo-America 
such immense advantage over Spanish 
America? They are Protestants; they 
admit the principle of mental and moral! 
progress. S. F. 


PARENTAL DUTY. 


You know not where they are, or with 
whom, or how employed. They are with 
~ at table, and hardly anywhere else. 

ou are not acquainted with them. You 
think them indeed too good children to 
need watching, and feel willing to trust 
them anywhere. You never see any thing 
amiss in them. They sleep quietly, they 
behave decently at table ; and you have not 
the slightest doubt that they are equally 
quiet and orderly through the day, and 
everywhere, forgetting that the times when 
you see them, are times, when the worst 
child could hardly show ill temper or bad 
principle. Perhaps some unfavorable ac- 
count of your children's characters occa- 
sionally reaches your ears; but you close 
your ears against it,—you are sure that it 
must be a mistake or a falsehood,—your 
children never said or did before you what 
they are reported to have said or done else. 
where, and you cannot conceive of their 
manifesting, when opportunity or tempta- 
tion presents itself, any traits of character, 
which they do not exhibit during the few 
quiet, untempted moments of the day, for 
which you are with them. Thus do some 
of you know inuch less of your children’s 
characters, than your friends and acquain- 
tance do. 

Some of you, fathers, say that you have 
no time to attend to your children. Yet 
you feel yourselves acquitted of all blame 
towards them ; for it is on their account, 
not on your own, that you spend so many 
hours of the day in business, and deprive 
vourselves to so great a degree of the leis- 
ure and the enjoyment of home. You are 
laying up money for your children,—you 
cannot hope to leave them rich without 
devoting your whole time and energy to 
business,—you therefore have no leisure to 
bestow upon their intellectual and moral 
culture,—that is, in plain speech, you be- 
lieve that the property, which you can be- 
queath to your children, will be of more 
value than the characters, which you might 
help them form. Most heartily do I pity 
the children of parents, who thus prefer for 
them riches that perish with the using, to 
the enduring treasures of mind and heart. 

But, parents, whether it be your engaged- 
ness in other things, ora feeling of security 
with resard to your children, that has sus- 
pended your watchfulness over them, let 
me urge you by no means to take it for 
granted that they are all that you would 
have them. You ought to keep them, as 
it were, perpetually under youreye. You 
ought to know where and how they spend 
their time out of school, who are their play- 





‘how will the words read? 

Is there not on the part of many a lack | 
of watchfulness over their children? Your) 
children are too much out of your sight. 
| even in the way of illustration, that has the 


diced person, whether he seriously thinks 
that this can be the meaning of the pas- 
suze ? 

ut to proceed: I] came not, says Christ 
again, to do mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me. ‘This is not, and could 
not be, the language of God, but it 7 the 
language of our Lord. Yes, it is replied, 
but he here speaks in his human nature 
only. Then, with this gloss upon them, 
‘], as man, 
came not to do the will of my human na- 
ture, but the will of my divine nature.’ 
[t really concerns me, to offer. anything, 


slightest appearance of burlesquing the 
Scriptures, of throwing over them an air of 
ridicule ; but the fault, if there be any, is 
not mine ; it attaches to the system or the- 
ory of which it is but the pmetical exem- 
plification. I wish to show you, by spe- 
cific instances, how the Srriptures will 
read with this principle of the two natures 
in Christ fastened upon them. To quote 
again his own declaration: fcan of mine 
own self do nothing. Never were words 
uttered more repugnant than these to the 
doctrine of our Lord’s supreme divinity. 
And how is this repugnance disposed of ? 
By supposing that Christ is here speaking 
only in his human nature, in his condition 
and capacity as a man. What! are the 
words, I, myself, mine own self,—uttered 
too without any reserve, without any quali- 
fication, without any the most distant inti- 
mation that they are to be understood in a 
peculiar sense,—are these plain words to 
be considered as meaning only a part of 
himself, not his whole self, not his entire 
person, but only a part or portion of his 
person? Ican of mine own self do noth- 
ing, that is, we are told, ‘1 can in my 
human nature do nothing.’ Can you, | 
ask, be satisfied with this version? Can 
you really believe that this was what 
Christ intended to express? Would any 
one, who had been present when these 
words were uttered, have ever dreamt of 
put.ing upon them such a construction as 
this ? 

In that day, says Christ to his disciples, 
(alluding to the time of his ascension, and 
when he should be persenally withdrawn 
from them,) ye shall ask me nothing. 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it you. Here is an ex- 
press and positive injunction, given by our 
Lord himself to his disciples, not to pray to 
him after he was removed from their pres- 
ence. ‘There seems to be no possible way 
of evading the direction thus so clearly and 
unconditionally laid down; nor és there 
any except by the help of some such hypo- 
thesis as that now under our consideration. 
With the light of this hypothesis shining 
upon the passage, it will read thus. ‘In 
that day ye shall ask me (my human na- 
ture) nothing. Whatsover ye shall ask the 
Father (my divine nature) in my name (in 
the name of my human netre) he (that is, 
[ myself, in my divine nature,) will give it 
you.’ Now I say, boldly and unequivo- 
cally, that a doctrine which requires the 
Scriptures to be paraphased in such a way 
as this,—and this és the way and the only 


mates, in what kind of groups they are to| way in which they can be paraphased if it 


be found, whether among the profane, 
boisterous and vulgar, or among children of 
blameless habits and character. Their 


evenings should all be passed under your 
awn roof, or under some roof, where you 


know that they are under none but good 
influences, and, if they desire happier eve- 
nings than they can spend at home, it is 
your fault, that their homes are not made 
pleasant and attractive-—While you keep 
your children thus beneath your own in- 
spection, beware of that blinding partiality, 
which so often accompanies love. Let 
your affection rather assume the form of 
earnest solicitude, of unslumbering vigil- 
ance. How anxiously does a mother 
watch, almost from moment to moment, 
the constitution of a feeble infant, that ‘she 
may meet with appropriate remedies every | 
unfavorable symptom,the moment it becomes 
obvious, and may make haste to cherish 
every sign of health and promise! No 
less frail, no less dependent on incessant 
nursing, on the warding off of the first 
shadow of evil, on the prompt fostering of 
every good and happy symptom, 1s the 
mental and moral character of your child. 
You know not what of good or evil a single 
day may bring forth. You are mistaken 
in imagining that your children’s charac- 
ters are fixed. They are ductile to an in- 
conceivable degree. They are as clay in 
the hands of the potter. Be careful then, 
into what potter's hands they fall. Be 
perpetually on your guard; and see that 
you take the means of knowing concerning 
them all that a finite being can know.—A. 
P. Peabody. 


THE UNION OF TWO NATURES IN CHRIST. 


But admitting the possibility of this doc- 
trine of the union of two natures in Christ 
so as to constitule one being or person, 
how does it tally, I ask, with what Christ 
says of himself, and with what is said of 
him by the Apostles? I have already re- 
ferred to some passages of Scripiure with 
which it is totally and irreconcileably dis- 
cordant. _I will now call your attention 
more directly and specifically to this point. 
I say, then, let this doctrine of the two na- 
tures in Christ be applied to the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. Put it fairly to the test. 
You, the Trinitarian, say, that Christ is 
both God and man, and that when he 
speaks of himself as a dependent being, 
which he is continually doing, he is to be 
considered as speaking only in his human 
nature. Be it so. Adopt this opinion ; 
apply it as the principle by which our 
Lord’s words concerning himself are to be 
interpreted, and see how they will then 
read. My Father, says Christ, is greater 
then I. No words can. express muie 
plainly and unequivocally his inferiority to 
the Father than these words do. Yes, it 
is replied, so they would be admitted to do 
if Jesus Christ had not possessed two na- 
tures. But possessing two natures, beiug 
both God and man, he here speaks in his 
manhood only, and not in his Godhead. 
So, then, let the passage be read : let it be 
lookéd at as reflected in the mirror of this 
interpretation. ‘My Father is greater 
than I;’ that is, ‘My dive nature is 





greater than my human nature.’ Now I 
would put it to the understanding and con- 


: a ak he Seetke Cad 
> s ryat we » 
be admitted that Jesu AY human natures 
and man, the 


Leiwg united together in his person,—a doc- 
trine, I say, requiring such a mode of in- 
terpreting the language of Scripture as 
this, cannot possibly be a true doctrine and 
worthy of our aceeptation. It carries, in 
its own application, its own refutation. 
The more it is brought into direct contact 
and connexion with the language of Scrip- 
ture, the more glaring will its absurdity 
appear, the more manifest and striking will 
be its incongruity and inconsistency. As 
long as we keep it at a distance, and speak 
of it in vague general terms, without 
bringing it to the test, without a direct and 
specilic application of it to given passages 
of Scripture, its deformity escapes observa- 
tion, and its falsehood eluies detection. 
But take it as the principle upon which 
the language of the Bible concerning 


Christ is to be explained, and show by i 


particular instances how it really and prac- 
tically exhibits itself in this form of its ex- 
istence, and my firm belief is, that, in every 
case where this trial is made, this process 
is pursued, the consequence will be the 
entire rejection of the notion of Christ's 
supreme divinity,—a deep conviction that 
it is utterly untenable, and totally incredh- 
ble.— Madge. 


THE INWARD MAN. 


No one can be a Christian, who 
does not exalt the inward being to the 
place and importance which it demands. 
The world too never will be Christian, tll 
the inward being ig regarded and the in- 
ward immortal life becomes the chief sub- 
ject of concern in men. Now the talk and 
the concern of men are gain—pleasure— 
worldly comfort—worldly change in some 
of its thousand forms. ‘Till the talk and 
the concern of men are also duty—coh- 
science—eternity—and what they must do 
to be saved, this world may be christened— 
it may bear the mame of the Redeemer, but 
Christianized it cannot be. 

Let me ask you to consider how little 
this truth—how litle all the interests of 
the inward being are regarded in this 
world. Some will even deem me fanatical 
when I urge home these elementary Christ- 
ian truths. But I speak in the spirit of 
rational religion, which declares that no 
man acts the part of a rational being who 
has not a deep, constant, growing concern 
for conscience—for duty—for God—for all 
unseen and eternal t!zings. 

Take the strongest example you can 
find,—a man exemplary in the relations of 
life. You are at no loss to find such an 
one who is trusted and loved by his neigh- 
bors—kind and dear to his family and 
friends. He has a respect for sacred sub- 
jects; he would not for his children’s sake, 
if nothing else, neglect religious institu- 
tions; any one would be regarded as un- 
charitable in the extreme, who intimated 
that he is not a Christian. _ But all the 
while he has no concern for the inward 
being—in himself or his children ; he has 
no hopes or fears connected with the eter- 
nal world; he never prays and never 
thinks with deep interest of God; he is 
doing nothing which can be regarded as a 
preparation of the soul for another exist- 





affection cannot persuade itself that there is 
any thing spiritual about him. And jyet 
he has no doubt, and others who call them- 
selves rational have no doubt, that all will 
be well with him when he goes to the judg- 
ment of God. He has lived unconcerned 
about that jadgment—he has made no 
preparition whatever for the eternal life ; 
and yet, though he has sown no seed, he 
has no doubt of reaping; though he has 
not labored, he is confident of resting with 
the people of God. If there were no such 
thing as the inward man, his hopes might 
be well founded. Bat so long as the in- 
ward being is uncared for, it is not enough 
that the outward person is regarded. It is 
certain that much that is good can be found 
in those who have not begun to live for 
eternity; but how one, who makes no direct 
preparation of heart and life for eternal 
happiness, can expect to be happy forever, 
I confess I cannot discern. 

If such men as these do, not regard the 
inward being, it would not be possible to 
expect any general interest in the subject, 
and accordingly you find that it has no 
large place ia the thoughts and cares of 
men. ‘There is indeed an acknowledgment 
of the importance of religion; -they build 
Churches, keep Sabbaths, and commission 
some men to remind them of’their duty. 
But how different is it to acknowledge the 
importance of religion to’ a community, 
from what it is to feel the want of it in our- 
selves ; in other words, to be conscious of 
the inward being and of what it requires in 
order to its growth. Those Sabbaths—ir 
is acknowledyed that they are essential to 
the well-being of any people ; and yet how 
lightly are they regarded. Those Church- 
es—the appeals made in them are address- 
ed to the inward being; and how few 
those appeals are able to reach. That re- 
ligion—so civilly and respectfully treated— 
confessed to be of all things important, how 
few there are who act as if it was in any 
sense important to them. The world is 
taken up with oatward things. To buy, 
sell and get gain is the stirring concern of 
the trampling crowd. The young who 
come forward give themselves wholly to 
these things, and are said to prosper. The 
old men die with their hearts full of these 
things—they pass at once into a world 
where none of these things are found; no 
one believes that they ever made the least 
preparation to enjoy spiritual happiness ; 
and yet no one trembles for them when 
they go to the world of souls. Could it be 
so ifthe inward being was regarded ?— 
Monthly Miscellany. 

THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
CIVILIZATION. 


One of the evils incident to a manufac- 
turing and commercial state of society, 
ainidst the great talents and many virtues 
which it calls into exercise, is its tendency 
to produce too ardent and unremitted a de- 
votion to the acquisition of wealth, and to 
make the various attributes of wealth too 
direct a measure of respectability. This 
passion, which is opposed to the progress 
of a true civilization, can only be checked 
by the tastes and the sentiments which re- 


church which calls herself catholic and 
boasts that she is eternal. ‘That the church 
of Rome may flourish as long as the race of 
man shal! endure, 1s indeed a conclusion 
which may reasonably be adopted by him 
who divines the future only from the past. 
For where is the land, or what the histori- 
cal period, in which a conspicuous place 
has not been held by phenomena essential- 
ly the same, however circumstzatially dif- 
ferent? In what age has man not been a 
worshipper oi the visible? In what coun- 
try has imagination,—the sensuous proper- 
ty of the mind,—failed to triunph over 
those mental powers which are purely con- 
templaiive? Who can discover a period» in 
which Religion has not more or less as- 
sumed the form of a compromise between 
the self-dependence and the self-distrust of 
her votaries,—between their abasement to 
human authority, and their conviction of 
its worthlessness,—>etween their awe of 
the divine power, and their habitual revolt 
igainst the divine will? Of every such 
compromise, the indications have evet been 
the same,—a worshipper of pomp and cere- 
monial, a spiritual despotism exercised by 
a sacerdotal caste, bodily penances and 
costly expiations, and the constant interven- 
tion of man, and of the wors of man, be- 
tween the worshipper and the supreme ob- 
ject of his worship. * * 

‘ Bat for every labor under the sun, says 
the wise man, there is atime. ‘There is a 
time for bearing testimony against the er- 
rors of Rome,—why not also a time for 
testifying to the sublime virtues with which 
those errors have been so ofien associated? 
Are we forever to admit, and never to prac- 
tise, the duties of kindaess and mutual for- 
bearance? Does Christianity consist in a 
vivid perception of the faults, and an obtuse 
blindness to the merits, of those who differ 
from us? Is charity a virtue, only when 
we ourselves are the objects ofit? Is there 
nota church as pure and more catholic 
than those of Oxford or Rome,—a church 
comprehending within its limits every hu- 
man being, whe, according to the measure 
of knowledge placed within his reach, 
strives habitually to be conformed to the 
will of the common Father of us all? To 
indulge hope beyond the pale of some nar- 
row communion, has, by each Christian so- 
ciety in its turn, been denounced as a dar- 
ing presumption. Yet Hope has come to 
all, and with her, Faith and Charity,—her 
inseparable companions. Amidst the shock 
ofcontending creeds, and the uproar of 
anathemnas, they who have ears to hear, and 
hearts to understand, have listened to gent- 
ler and more kindly sounds. Good men 
may debate as polemics, but they will feel 
as Christians. On the universal mind of 
Christendom is indelibly engraven one im- 
age, towards which the eyes of all are more 
or less earnestly directed. Whoever has 
himself caught any resemblance, however 
faint and imperfect, to that divine and be- 
nignant Original, has, in his measure, 
learned to recognize a brother wherever he 
can discern the same resemblance. 

‘There is an essential unity in that king- 
Jom which is not of this world. But with- 
in the provinces of that mighty state, there 








sult from the diffusion of a higher mental 
os 
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the public sentiment, must be pronounced 
an aim worthy of the efforts and the zeal of 
every generous and enligitened mind, and 
they who pursue it ardently and energetic- 
ally are entitled to the highest praise. It 
is not much indeed that a few individuals 
can accomplish ; but they should be honour- 
ed for doing what they can, and the degree 
of their merit must be estimated rather by 
the excellence of the object which they 
have in view, than by the anount of means 
which they can at present apply towards its 
realization. 

In connection with such efforts, it is en- 
couraging to reflect, that the teachers of re- 
ligion of every denomination have undergoue 
a great change of character within the last 
five-and-twenty years. They have awaked 
out of the slumber of habitude and formal- 
ism ; they are putting forth the utmost en- 
ergies of their minds in defence of the truths 
and interests that are dearest to them, and 
summoning to their aid, with a zeal before 
unknown, and wit! a diligence that must 
ultimately produce tie greatest effects, the 
aids of learning and mental cultivation. 
Increased bigotry and exclusiveness may 
seem immediately to result from this stirring 
of the public mind ; but religious earnestness 
is one of the conditions of spiritual progress; 
and the deepest truth and the purest charity 
will be found at last in its train. The king- 
dom of God will silently grow and spread 
amidst this warfare of opinions ; and parties 
apparently the most widely estranged from 
each other, may each be equally contribu-, 
ting in their own way towards its advance- 
ment. But then, each party must well un-’ 
derstand its position in the world ; and com- 
prehend the particular task of duty assigned 
it, and spare no efforts to execute it consci- 
entiouly. Those above all, who have been 
accustomed to put forth claims to superior 
cultivation and intelligence, must not be 
wanting to themselves in the present crisis 
of affiirs, nor repose supinely on the reputa- 
tion which their predecessors have bequeath- 
edto them. If they are prejudiced, excln- 
sive and spiritless—the cause of trath and 
mental freedom, of which they have regard- 
ed themselves as the depositories and the 
conservators, will not be maintained ; or it 
will be taken from them, and consigned to 
abler hands. 

It is an agreeable persuasion, that all re- 
ligious communities which possess any vi- 
tality, embody and are developing some el- 
ement of the religious life, which is needed 
for the complete realization of the kingdom 
of Gol, and are in progress towards that 
Christian unity ia which all will finally 
coalesce.—Cihristian Teacher. 


CHRISTIAN UNIFORMITY. 


[The following is the beautiful close of a 
most able and admirable article in the Ed- 
inburgh Review, on ‘ The History of Port 
Royal, The Struggle of the Reformed, and 
The Jesuitical Catholicism.’] 

‘Ifthese slight notices of the heroes and 
heroines of Port Royal should be ascribed 
by any one to a pen plighted to do suit and 
service to the cause of Rome, no surmise 
could be wider of the mark. No Protes- 
tant can read the writings of the Port Roy- 
alists themselves, without gratitude for his 








is room for endless varieties of administra- 
won, and fur local laws aud customs widely 


differing from each other. The unity con- 
sists in the one object of worship,—the one 
object of affiance,—the one source of vir- 
tue,—the one cementing principle of mutu- 
al love,—which pervade and animate the 
whole. The diversities are, and must be, 
as numerous and intractable as are the esen- 
tial distinctions which nature, habit, and 
circumstances, have created amongst men. 
Uniformity of creeds, of discipline, of ritual, 
and of ceremonies, in such a world as ours! 
—a world where no two men are not as 
distinguishable in their mental as in their 
physical aspect; where every petty coin- 
munity has its separate system of civil gov- 
ernment ; where all that meets the eye, and 
all that arrests the ear, has the stamp of 
youn .less and infinite variety! What are 
the harmonies of tone, of color, and of form, 
but the result of contrasts;—of contrasts 
held in subordination to one pervading 
principle, which reconciles without con- 
founding the component elements of the 
music, the painting, or the structure? 
in the physical works of God, beauty could 
have no existence without endless diversi- 
ues. Why assume that in religious socie- 
ty;—a work not less, surely, to be ascribed 
to the Supreme Author cf all things,—this 
law is absolu:ely reversed? Were it pos- 
sible to subdue that innate tenceacy of the 
human mind, which compels men to differ 
in religious opinions and observances, at 
least as widely as on all other subjects, 
what would be the results of such triumph? 
t Where would then be the free compara 
and continual enlargement of thought 
where the seli-distrusts which are the 
springs of humility, or the mutual depen- 
ces which are the bonds of love? He who 
made us with this infinite variety in our in- 
tellectual and physical constitution, must 
have forseen, and, foreseeing, must have 
intended, a correspouding dissimilarity in 
the opinions of his creatures on all ques- 
tions submitted to their judgment, and pro- 
posed for their acceptance. For truth is 
his law, and ifall will profess to think alike, 
all must live in the habitual violation of it. 
‘Zeal for uniformity attests the latent 
distrusts, not the pure convictions, of the 
zealot. In proportion to the strength of 
our self-reliance is our indifference to the 
multiplication of suffrages in favor of our 
own judgment. Our minds are steeped in 
imagery ; and where the visible form is 
not, the impalpable spirit escapes the no- 
tice of the unreflecting multitude. In com- 
mon hands, analysis stops at the species or 
the genus, and cannot rise to the order or 
the class. ‘Lodistinguish birds from fishes, 








beasts from insects, limits the efforts of the 
vulgar observer of the face of nature. But 
Cuvier could trace the sublime unity, te 
universal type, the fontal Idea, existing #9 
the creative intelligence which convects, as 
one, the mamoth and the snail ; s% Common 
observers can distinguish from. each othe: 
the different varieties of religious society, 
and can rise no higher. Where one as- 
sembly worships with harmonies of music, 
fumes of incense, ancient liturgies, and a 
gorgeous ceremonial, and another listens to 
the unaided voice ofa single pastor, they 
can perceive and record the differences ; 








but the hidden ties which unite them both 


contrast, and all ministers to ant} an 

discord. It is our belief ly assay Deine 
er be rightly viewed in a different aspect, 
and yet with the most severe conformity to 
the divine wili, whether as intimated by 
natural religion, or as revealed jn holy 
Scripture. e believe that, in the judg- 
ment of an enlightened charity, many hrs. 
tian societies, who are aecustomed to de- 
nounce each other's errors, will at length 
come to be regarded as members in com- 
mon of the one great and comprehensive 
church, in which diversities of forms are 
harmonized by an all-pervading unity of 
spirit. For ourselves, at least, we should 
deeply regret to conclude that we were 
aliens from that great Christian common- 
wealth, of which the auns and recluses of 
the valley of Port Royal were members, 
and memers, assuredly, of no common ex- 
cellence.’ 





GROWTH OF THE MIND. 
There is also another thought, which it 


is well to bear in mind,—that there may be 
powers slumbering within the soul not yet 
aroused. Many are greatly skeptical oa 
this point, they look at the child's diminu- 
tive form, they hear some trifling remarks, 
and judge that there is nothing beneath. 
Bat if w2 reason by analogy we cannot 
com> to such a conclusion. We know 
that the boy, is an embryo man. And if, 
in looking upon a seed or bulb, we have 
faith in the tree or flower, way should we 
not, as reasonably, have faith that powers 
are yet wrapt up in the spirit and are wait- 
ing for some favorable influence to call 
them forth? External nature is full of 
slunbering energies. Gigantic powers are 
reposing in all the kingdoms of the materi» 
al world, which, at the bidding of man’s 
inventive faculty, start into life, and work 
in accordance with his will. They may 
sleep for centuries, yet at the voice of Ge- 
nius they come forth and perform their 
mighty achievements. Look upon water, 
how peaceful it seems! Who would sus- 
pect there was any wonderful force sleep- 
ing there? Bring fire, and behold that 
thin mist which gently rises and passes 
away. Who would imagine there was 
force there? Yet give that thin vapor wise 
direction, and, with terrible energy, it flies 
over the land bearing ponderous masses in 
its swift career; or, against wind and tide, 
it ploughs with superhuman majesty the 
surges of the deep !—Thus in the material 
world there is more than meets the eye. 
Slumbering powers ate all around us, and 
by analogy we should suppose this might 
be as true of spirit as of matter. And does 
not history prove that it isso? Do we not 
read of many who in after life have be- 
come distinguished, and yet who for years 
exhibited no sign of what was to follow? 
Claude, the great artist, of whom Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds said, that ‘the world might 
sooner expect to see another Raphael than 
another Claude,’ was, until late in life, 
wholly unconscious of his great powers. 
When at school he was considered very 
dull, and from school he was apprenticed 
to a pastry cook. In after life he was hired 
by Augustine Trasso to grindcolors and do 
household drudgery, at which-time the pro- 
ductions of his master, and tae paintings 
in the galleries of Rome, awakened within 
him powers, which, until this time, had 
slumbered, but which were now destined 
to astonish the world. Had Claude died 
in middle life he would have died a pastry 
cook; while now, his name is revered by 
all artists, and his paintings are the pride 
of kings. It seemed a mere circumstance 
which called out his powers at that late pe- 
riod of life; yet the powers were there, 
and would have been, had they never been 
called out. And how do we know what 
energies are slumbering in minds around 
us? How do we know what powers slums 
ber in the child? Many instances might 
be mentioned as remarkable as that of 
Claude, and numberless others establishing 
the same principle, but this is sufficient to 
show what prodigious ability may exist in 
the mind, where no one around knows it, 
and when even the individual himself does 
not. 

In order, then, to meet the child aright 
we should have faith in its yet undevelop- 
ed powers. In proportion as we are defi- 
cient in this, our intercourse with a child 
will be irksome. The mind often opens by 
slow degrees; the faculties that may be 
there are often Jate in developing. As in 
some places wells have been dug which 
ssemed to lead to nothing but sand and 
clay, till, when almost tempted to abandon 
the work, one more pressure of the spade, 
and the water has gushed up like a river ; 
so at times with the young we may con- 
verse and labor, and feel for a season that 
all is dry and barren, but by and by we 
may strike the spring, and living waters 
will burst forth with une<pected freshe 
ness.— Waterston. 





SOCIETY. 


There is a fault of the young, foreigners 
say, peculiarly characteristic of our coun- 
try, which I should deem myself unfaithful 
to the duty I have undertaken had I failed 
to notice, and that is, a preposterous pre- 
cociousness, and affectation of independ- 
ence, an insubordination to superiors, an 
entire absence of reverence for the aged 
and of deference to those who have more 
wisdom and experience than themselves. 
Majority in old fashioned times was fixed 
at twenty-one. Now it has got down to 
about fourteen. At that age, it is now 
customary for the young citizen of free and 
independent America, to declare himself 
free and independent of parental control, 
and to set up for himself. He takes pos- 
session Of his father’s house, and uses the 
old people for his own convenience, He 
insists on having his own pursuits, his own 
hours, his own company, his own opinions. 
His apparel and accommodations must be 
the most luxurious. He mounts his cane 
and his segar, and commences a gentleman 
of pretty considerable importance. Is it 

ible that any thing but misery and ru- 
in can come from such an unnaiural state 
of things? These sentiments of irrever- 
ence and habits of premature independence 
are not confined to the male sex, The in- 
fection has extended to all the rising gen- 


ration, and actually cro 
their seniors out of society, and taken ex: 
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tempt on the seit of anclhet ‘portion to te+|dom of investigation and discussion: Our 


i ion of the pleasant places of 

We The result is, that society is not yo 

soved, but.is absolutely unknow?. | 
present ought not ate dignified vy the 
name of seciety, where a company ) 
and misses get together to romp, and gig- 

le, and eat sweetmeats. Society is ‘a no- 

le or a mean word, according to what it 
is made to signify. It is a noble word, one 
of the noblest, where it is applied to an as- 
semblage of the mature, the cuitivated, the 
refined, the courteous, come together to 
look on what is most pleasing and digni- 
fied in human life, to interchange opinions 
feelings, and sentiments, to receive and 
communicate pleasure and information. 
This is society, and next to the more sa- 
cred and tranquil pleasures of home, it Is 
the noblest and purest enjoyment. It isa 
balm to the spirits lacerated and exhausted 
by the fatigues of study or business. Tt 
s that friendliness and good will 
among men, which if not identical with the 
Christian religion, is in unison with it. 
But from such society we are in a great 
measure debarred by the premature preten- 
sions of those, who had better be conning 
their lessons, and completing their educa- 
tion. — Burnap. 
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OUR OBLIGATION TO EXTEND OUR FAITH. 


The obligations implied in the possession 
of such a religion as that which we enjoy 
do not relate only to ourselves. We are 
bound to extend its blessings to others. It 
is the duiy—not only the privilege, but the 
daty—of every ‘one, to do what he is able 
to promote its cause in the world. Ability 
and opportunity, as it has been often said, 
are the ground of obligation, no less than 
the express command of God. Is it then, 
brethren, our praise and joy, that we have 
the gospel in its purity? A solema trust 
is committed to us, that we not only expe- 
rience its efficacy ourselves, but that we 
diffuse its sight and warmth around us, and 
that we transmit it, in its simplicity and 

wer, to those who are coming rapidly 
orward to take our places in the communi- 
ty, This no one will dispute, who has any 
correct views of human duty. The case 
being so, who does not inquire, what 
methods shall we adopt to render the grace 
of God we have recieved, most beneficial to 
our fellow men ? 

First ofall, we are to form a proper esti- 
mate ef our ability. We must make the 
thought that we can do something familiar 
to our minds. Let the theological fiction, 
that human nature is altogether impotent 
for gooi, be henceforward classed only with 
the errors that have been. No more join 
in the popular clamor against that which, 
the inspired scriptures being witness, was 
created in the image of God. He made 
every man’s nature ; and all his works are 
very good. There is not, and there never 
was, aman incapable of doing his duty. 
Well would it be for the christian cause, i! 
this truth were more generally ackno-wl- 
edged and felt. Before any one may be 
ex d to accomplish much, he must know 
and feel that, under God, he is able to ac- 
gomplish much. One of the principal ob- 
stacles to the advancement of great ends is 
the impression that individual effort is too 
insignificant in its effects to be put forth. 

Next, Jet there be a prompt and active 
spirit for what we believe we can do. Noth- 
ing great is to be achieved without zeal and 
endeavor. The present is not an age ol 
miracles. We are called upon for warm 
hearts and generous appropriations. The 
Saviour poured out his blood as water for 
man’s salvation. We are his true disciples 
only as we resemble him in spirit. I donot 
ask any one toact blindly. This were un- 
christian. But I do beg of all, not to look 
with indifference on schemes, which, after 
you have examined their bearing; youdeem 
useful. I do beseech all, not to behold with 
cold heartsand idle hands the projects which 
giye promise of forwarding the great cause 
of freedom, order, truth, and holiness in 
our land: Certainly, brethren, we do not 
enter into the design of the incorrupt gospel 
unless we strive for its progress. — 

Again, let us have the true christian cour- 
age, to profess, defend, and inculcate, at all 
proper times, and in all suitable places, the 
great principles of the gospel, be the hazard 
of persona! inconvenience what it may. The 
times call for this. I fear we are not all of 
us aware of the importance of the duty. 
There is a reluctance, I am willing to call 
it a shameful cowardice, which makes some 

rsons, otherwise very good, mere ciphers 
in the community. Their views are cor- 
rect, but they will not take any pains to 
communicate and extend them. They are 
afraid they shall lose some one’s favor if 
they do so, or that they shall fail to obtain 
some office which they seek, or that their 
business may suffer by asserting what they 
think true and useful. Now, in matters o! 
perfect indifference, I do not ask for anothei 
cdéurse. But in concerns that relate to re- 
ligious liberty and truth, to christian piety 
and morality, I say, it isa ey pro- 
cedure. Yes, it is disgraceful; and from 
my soul I pity the man, be he of the clergy 
or of the laity, who is so confined to his 
narrow circle of selfishness, that he will not 
risk his good estimatien with a few, by ut- 
tering what he knows to be the true and 
right, and for the lack of which he sees the 
community suffering. And from my inmost 
heart, I respect, venerate, love the man, to 
whatever sect or profession he may belong, 
who, regardless of reproach and some.per- 
sonal inconvenience, is always prompt to 
lend his word, his name, and if need be, 
his money too, to support and advance the 
interests of pure religion and sound morals. 
—Barrett. oa 
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FREEDOM OF INQUIRY AND DISCUSSION. 

We are not given to novelties in specu- 
lation or action. We are no friends of 
ruthless and reckless investigation. But 
we are no friends, on the other hand, to 
any attempt in any man, of any body of 
men, to infringe the legitimate freedom of 
the mind. We have no sympathy with 
much of the speculation of the day both in 
civil and religious matters. We sce jn jt 
much of crude and undigested thought, an 
absence of all sense of the responsibility 
which attaches to the publication of opin- 
ions, and an indisposition, apperently, to 
admit any thing, as settled or permanent in 








‘the principles or institutions upon which 


society is based. But the evil is not to be 
remedied by oppression or force. If there 
is ate we regard with less favor, 
than the reckless spirit of inquiry, discus- 
sion and action, that pervades a portion of 


_” _ the community, it is any disposition or at- 





press and crush this spirit by force. We 
‘ate opposed to this on principle, and from 
considerations of expediency. Weare op- 
posed to it on principle, because God made 
the mind to be free, and iw relation to all 
subjects that become matter of thought or 
action, to inquire what is true, to be be- 
lieved, what is right or best, to be done. 
In his works and in ‘his word God invites 
the mind to this inquiry. Nature and the 
Bible are addressed to the reason of man- 
kind, and it is only by diligent investiga- 
tion and inquiry that their lesson can be 
interpreted, that their teachings can be as- 
certained and understood. Our position 
and our endowments make it our duty, im- 
pose upon us not only the obligation, but 
the necessity of inquiry, of free investiga- 
tion and discussion, in order to ascertain 
the true and the right, whether in science, 
civil polity, mortals or religion ; and it is 
only as this necessity has been met, this 
obligation discharged, this duty fulfilled, 
thatthe world has advanced from ignorance 
and barbarism, to knowledge, refinement, 
civilization, social and moral amelioration. 
To raise barriers to this free action of the 
mind, to forbid and attempt to prevent its 
full and free invistigation of any and all 
subjects that become to it objects of thought, 
interest, or action, is fighting against God, 


the world and educating mankind. From 
the heavens above and from the earth be- 
neath, as well as from the sacred Scrip- 
tures themselves, the command is ‘ search 
diligently '"—The question is, ‘ why,’ ‘ even 
of yourselves judge ye not what is right,’ 
what is true? 

We are opposed to it from considerations 
of expediency, because experience proves 
that all attempts to restrain and prevent this 
free action of the mind by arbitrary law, 
rules or enactments are futile. They nev- 
er ultimately succeed, they never can suc- 
ceed. The action of the mind in the in- 
dividual and the mass is like the flowing of 
a stream. However dirty and discolored 
at first by mud and filth, give it free course 
and it will run itself clear and pure, will 
flow gently through the plain, producing a 
healthy and useful vegetation. Attempt to 
stop its course, dam it up, and you cannot 
succeed. You cannot make your barrier 
so tight or so high, that it will not leak 
through, or run over; or if you do, you 
create a stagnant pool from which all nox- 
ious and unhealthful vapors arise. Its 
neighborhood is death. And there is al- 
ways danger, there is certainty that, sooner 
or later, your barrier will be borne down, 
and the waters sweep with wide spread ru- 
in and desolation through the land. So it 
is with the mind. Leave it free, and it will 
run itself clear of the follies, errors and 
impurities, that occasionally mingle with 
and disturb its current, it will discover 
and pzrsue generally the safe and clear 
channel of truth and right. But attempt 
arbitrarily to restrain it, and you do mis- 
chief. If your barrier is high enough and 


strong enough to stop its course for a time, 
the. ; weree thaw che 


is in opposition to his plan of governing |}. 


institutions originated in, and are based up- 
on, this right. Qur liberty, our independ- 
ence and our progress a3 a nation, have 
sprung from, and are dependent upon, the 
recognition and -exercise of it. Every 
American has felt that all principles of ac- 
tion or belief, whether political, moral, or 
religious, lying at the bottom of society, 
of its customs, organization or institutions, 
were matters of public property, that he 
had a right to investigate them, and address 
to the reason, the intellect and the con- 
science of the community, any opinions or 
conclusions concerning them he might 
adopt ; and that every other person had an 
equal right to examine these opinions or 
conclusions, adopt or reject, attack, and if 
it could be done, confute them. We owe 
every thing good and valuable that we pos- 
sess as a nation to the {ree exercise of this 
night; and the moment it is essentially in- 
fringed or invalidated, the moment it is 
publicly admitted and established, that there 
is any .one subject, any one point in sci- 
ence, politics, morals, or religion, that must 
not and shall not be examined into and dis- 
cussed, that moment the elementary germ 
of all despotism, whether civil or spiritual, 
will begin to take root in the mind of this 
people and the pulse of freedom to beat 
languidly in theic hearts. 


Fer the Register and Observer. 
JUD@MENT AND CHARITY. 


‘ Discretion is the better ma of charity as well as 
valor,’ 


It was a severe morning of the present 
winter, that found a delicate and closely 
wrapped female standing before the door of 
a dirty hovel at the north end of the town. 
It was opened far enough for you to catch 
a glimpse of a ragged family, beyond the 
unwashed face, and ‘unkempt’ hair of the 
child who spoke to her from behind it. 
The two seemed in earnest consultation, 
there was grief in the lady's eye, and she 
spoke with an earnestness that touched you 
as you listened. ‘But why will you not 
come back to me, Anne? Did I not treat you 
kindly, were you not well clothed and fed, 
did you uot attend the half day school, and 
was not all this a relief to your mother? 
Your work was light, you did it to my 
satisfaction. Are you not too old to let the 
feeling of homesickness and a few childish 
tears come between you and a better for- 
tune? I might have had another in your 
place, but I would see you first. I could not 
believe that you had forgotten your duty 
to your parents and your God.’ There 
was a triumphant doggedness in the child’s 
manner, as she replied—: You can give 
me nothing but fire, food, and lodging. 
Do you suppose that I will work for you 
when I can get them all in an easier way?’ 
‘And how is that?’ asked the lady, her 
kind voice trembling as she spoke. ‘ They 
will give me anything if I come to the 
Sunday School’ was the sullen reply, 
which had scareely left her lips, ere she 
slammed the doo: in the face of her friend. 
The lady’s hand was on the latch again, 
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was born in me.’ ‘Then, love, you must} 
be born again, for what has distrust to do 
with the little child, in the kingdom of 
God. Nay! see by your curling lip that 

this sounds to you like cant—but it is not. 
so. I, for onc, am willing to be deceived, 

if it cannot be avoided. Suppose that 

fifty out of every hundred persons, whom 

you have known, and sought discreetly to 

assist, should prove unworthy—would you 

for that deprive yourself of the delight of 
having aided the other fifty. Besides, if 
motive of interest can influence you, God 

regards not the good you really do, but the 

sacrifice which you bave made, and the 

end you purposed to achieve,’ 

Is not the lesson I would teach already 
evolved from the facts which I have stated ? 
Ralph Heywood was no anomaly in the 
world of busy men. More than once, al- 
ready, had he sent those who entreated for 
the poor, in cool displeasure, from his door- 
step. An increasing family, the claims of 
relatives, the doubt as to the result were 
his common excuses—excuses which made 
the heart of the mediator grow sick within 
him,—excuses it-were useless to reject. — 
No wonder Mary saddened at the thought 
of bringing to him a fact at variance with 
her strong faith ; still, she was willing that 
he should know the whole, and the more 
he doubted, thé thore she bound a new en- 
ergy about het woman's heart. It has 
been my intention to urge upon the view of 
Sabbath School Teachers, the necessity of 
greater discretion in the selection of objects 
for their charity, than is at present used. 
If we have but little to give there is the 
more need, that that little should serve our 
purpose well. It may indeed, be far better 
that the half of it should be wasted, than 
that none should be used, but there is no 
need that either extreme should happen. 
Sometimes, in the Providence of God, we 
must sow in vain, and this is necessary to 
the safe keeping of our humility. We 
must be taught our own short-sightedness, 
we must have a faith in humanity, which 
shall depend, not upon our faith in our own 
penetration and.good judgment, but upon 
our faith in God. Some one suggests to 
me, that there is exquisite folly in bringing 
before the mind such obvious truths. It is 
the old story told anew. The world is not 
so good, so judicious as it should be, is the 
length and breadth of the whole matter. 
Still, I cannot think that there is any im- 
pertinence in keeping our deficiency fully 
before our view. If the world sink into 
self-satisfaction, there is more danger than 
ever, that its error will become inveterate, 
and in the respect to which I allude, I am 
anxious that the highest aim should be 
taken. Each of us may be, if he choose, 
a minister to the poor; for this ministry, as 
much as for that of the pulpit, a careful 
preparation is needed. We must not enter 
it with a heedless step, but as ihose that 
are awake, well knowing what they do. 
It is the duty of a life, not the occcupation 
of a season. Wherever we go, North 
South or West, we must carry our ‘cloth’ 


‘with us, and give to our ministering, the 


leisure left to us, by our first duties. We 





SUZDALOR 

There is an unhea}thy working of the con- 
fined mass, producing moral disorder more 
fatal to the peace, virtue and happiness of 
the community, than any irregularities or 
follies that may accompany its free and un- 
checked course.. And a period comes at 
length when it must and will have vent. 
your restraints are impotent, your barrier 
is broken over or prostrated, and the pent 
up thoughts, feelings and passions burst 
forth and sweep onward in convulsions.that 
overthrow and destroy much that is valua- 
ble in in society. 

We ought in this country, of all places, 
not.to fear this free action of mind. Per- 
mit it, and no harm will ultimately come 
from it. Attempt to suppress it, to forbid 
and prevent it, and difficulties and troubles 
immediately arise. How many matters 
have been elevated into importance by an 
attempt to suppress investigation into them, 
which, if freely laid oren to a full and can- 
did examination, would soon have been 
wisely and amicably settled. How many 
questions have been kept in constant and 
they shall not be looked into. Let them be 
agitated, let them be examined fully and 
freely, and all unhealthy excitement in te- 


ion concerning them will be enlightened, 
and the public aetien will, in all human 
probability, be guided by the principles of 
a sound reason and the dictates of a strong 
common sense. When a man says to us, 
‘You are under agreement. with me, and 
you shan't look into the terms of that 
agreement on any particular point, to dis- 
cuss and determine what it permits or what 
it forbids, you shall take my interpretation 
of this point, and abide by it, and submit to 
it;’? though we are among the meekest of 
men, he immediately awakens in us an in- 
satiable desire and an indomitable determi- 
nation to examine ar. discuss the matter, 
while at the same time he so inflames our 
passions, that we do not examine calmly, or 
reason wisely. Our judgment is pervert- 
ed by our anger. Whereas if he said to 
us, ‘ Look into the whole matter; let us ex- 
amine it together as freely and fully as you 
choose,’ we should probably lose much of 
ouf-interest in the investigation, or we 
might fully concur with him in his views 
of the agreement, or we might find after a 
full examination of all its influences and 
operations, of all sits defects and excellen- 
cies, and of all the difficulties connected 
with the subject, that jt was wisest and 
best, to abide by the agreement and fulfil it 
in its spirit and letter. 

It seems to us, that jn this country, at 








t least, we ought not to be afraid ot this free- 





tarned away. It was a cold and lonely 
walk which led her to her home,—the more 
lonely that it was yet too early for the 
busy world to be astir. Her grief was not 
restrained, although she felt half ashamed 
that so slight a circumstance should move 
her so deeply. When she entered her 
own parlor, breakfast was upon the table, 
and the pile of morning papers beside her 
husband’s chair, told how impatiently he 
had awaited her return. ‘It was just as | 
predicted,’ said he, with a cynical curl on 
his fine lip. ‘It was just as I predicted, 
Mary was it not? and you have been risk- 
ing your health in this chill air for the sake 
of the ungrateful hussey?’ ‘ It was worse 
than you predicted,’ said his wife timidly, 
and throwing aside her cloak she told him 
what she had heard. ‘Is it not as I have 
always said,’ he rejoined, when she had 
ended. ‘It is of no use to help people in 
this way, the more you give them the 
more you may. I gave ten dollars to the 
Fraternity the other day only to please 
you. You have had your way long 
enough Mary, and now I will have mine. 
They are the last that I will ever give. 
More than once this winter, I-have sent 


spect to them will cease, and public opin- flannel ke the very school of which she 
Coresig agitation, merely from seme spoke—it may make the best of what it has 


agilation, determinations that} 


got for it will yet no more.’ A beautiful 
smile struggled with and finally conquered 
the distress which was evident on his wife’s 
countenance. ‘I do not call this helping 
but hindering people,’ said she gently, 
‘the bread which you cast upon the waters, 
the tide of eternity will bring back to you; 
let the truth have its way, and I will not 
dispute with you about mine. At first, | 
confess, | was in perfect despair, more 
perhaps because I foresaw the influence of 
such an incident upon your mind than 
from any want of faith in myself. But, 
when I reflect that out of two hundred 
cases, which we have relieved this winter, 
this is the only doubtful result, I know, 1 
teke courage.’ ‘You have good reason,’ 
returned he disdainfully. ‘I have, dear 
Ralph ; it is but a week or two since one 
of our ministers at large told us plainly 
that one half of the amount given in ehari- 
ty, in this city, would answer the same 
purpose as the whole, if it were intrusted 
to discreet persons. I believe this Ralph, 
and,’ she added playfully, ‘I think that 1 
am a discreet person.’ Ralph smiled, but 
it was with some difficulty, and his wife 
went toward him, and placed her hand 
upon his arm. ‘ You have learned a bitter 
lesson this past year,’ sail she— ‘one that 
you nevercan unlearn. It grieves me to 


day.’ ‘ What may it be?’ asked he gloom- 
ily. ‘Distrast, Ralph.’ ‘ Nay, Mary, that 
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see you conning it so steadily, day after | 








~ere.’ giving in love, th 
needy will receive in lov ns ne m= 
frequent with high promise. c. W. H. 


LECTURES ON UNITARIANISM. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1842. 

Messers. Edito:s,—I attended with some 
friends, on Sunday evening last, one of a 
course of Jectures on Unitarfanism being 
delivered in this city, by Rev. F. A. Far- 
ley, pastor of the 2nd Brooklyn Unitarian 
Society. His subject was‘ Regeneration ;’ 
and toa religious lecture more free from 
the common sectarian prejudices of the day, 
I never listened. He quoted sentiments 
from some of the works of the most Jearn- 
ed of the Orthodox School on his subject, 
and answered them in a manner marked by 
Christian gentleness and charity, while at 
the same time it was fearless and deter- 
mined. He showed his audience that the 
opinions maintained by Unitarians were 
nearly, if not quite, the same as those held 
by the more liberal of the Orthodox school; 
and that their denunciations against Uni- 
tarians, as a sect, were mede from igno- 
rance rather than from intentional unfair- 
ness. He read from works of Rev. Dr. 
Spring of New York city, of Dr. Cox of 
this place, and of Rev. Dr. Barnes of Phil- 
adelphia, and remarked that ‘to every 
word there written, Unitarians, as a body, 
could most heartily subsctibe.’ His lec- 
ture was an hour and a half in length, 
and among the many present, there was no 
appearance of restlessness or fatigue. His 
manner and style were impressive, sincere, 
and, at times, extremely eloquent ; inso- 
much that he could not fail to carry con- 
viction to the mind of every earnest in- 
quirer after truth. 

Since Mr. Farley has been in this place, 
I am informed that his society has greatly 
increased, and that many who were before 
ignorant, not only of the Unitarian faith, 
but also dissatisfied, because unacquainted 
with their own, now see and feel the value 
of Unitarianism as a rational belief. His 
lectures which were, at first, but thinly at- 
tended, are now listened to by audiences of 
from five to six hundred, with that deep 
attention which truth, fearlessly spoken, al- 
ways demands and obtains. 


Respectfully, A HEARER. 





SUFFOLK STREET CHAPEL. 


The Anniversary of the Sunday School 
connected with this Chapel, and also, the 
anniversary of its Dedication, was observed 
on Sunday evening last ; and notwithstand- 
ing, as we know, it is situated in the midst 
of only a sparse population, it was early 
filled with its regular worshippers, the chil- 


e ;: Paes. Boe. Fe. 
The opening service was an original hymn 


‘sung by the pupils of the School, with 


much feeling and good effect, as were two 
others in the course of the services. A 
prayer followed by Rev. J. T. Sargent, the 
Pastor of the Chapel, and Minister at 
Large. The other services were as usual, 
an address to the children, by Mr. L. G. 
Pray ;anaddress to Teachers by the Su- 
perintendent, Dea. Martin Lincolu, and an 
address to parents by Rev, Mr. Chan- 
ning. 

From the address of the Superintendent, 
we learn, that this school, which was es- 
tablished only two or three years since, 
and having at first only 30 pupils, has been 
gradually increasing, until it now numbers 
200 pupils, with 30 teachers; and giving 
an average attendance of children to the 
number of 150. Considering the position 
of the Chapel, this isa striking and encour- 
aging result. The order and interest of 
the pupils were equally observable, and 
gratifying. The Chapel also, at the regu- 
lar services, is well filled with attentive and 
interested hearers. Mr. Sargent is belov- 
ed by all. A good work is assuredly doing 
here; and the cause of the Ministry at 
Large, in this, as in the other Chapels, has 
been, and is, under the Providence of God, 
and the fidelity and talents of their minis- 
ters, greatly prospered. May those who 
established them, feel more and more of 
sympathy in their success, Let them see 


to it, that the Gospel through their influ-[ 


ence and means is preached more and more 
to the poor; and may the blessing of hea- 
ven rest upon the pastors, the people, and 
the Sunday schools, of these Chapels, so 
that the word of divine truth, may have 
‘ free course and be glorified.” We subjoin 
one of the orginal hymns, which may be 
attributed, we think, without fear of mis- 
take, to the Pastor of the society. 


To bless thy holy name 
Father! again we come. 
Thy mercies, e’er the same, 
We live to sing, while some 
Are with the dead ; 
Their bodies—dust. 
Their souls, we trust, 
To thee are fied. 


Two years two years have gone! 
Since first we gathered here. 
The spirits which have flown 
Have joined another sphere, 
Where Sabbath Schools, 
In heaven afar, 
Are multiplied 
In every star. 


C God! our thanks receive 
> For all the joys we know:— 
For Teachers kind who weave 
Thy love around us so: 

or Sabbath hours, 

And Christ, our Lord, 

Thy holy word, 

And all our powers. 


For parents, too, whoee love 
Burns deeply in their breast. 
O lift our thoughts above, 
And fully be impressed 
The worth of time, 
And death, so sure. 
O keep us pure 
By troth sublime. 

Lord! teach us how to live; 
And * so to number days’ 
That we our hearts may give 
To wisdom’s holy ways. 

And when we die 
May we, too, pass 
To join the clacs 

Of saints on high. 


POSTURE IN PRAYER. 

We published in our Jast number, a brief 
communication signed X. Y. Z., touching 
the custom, recently introduced into one of 
our neighboring Gengregational Churches, 
of sitting in prayér; “ane wppetaca arse 
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A pera 2 To make the sweeping 
charge he does, without designating the 
church to which he refers, that the evil may 
be remedied or the charge refuted or ex- 
plained, and thereby leaving all to be in- 
cluded by some in the condemnation, does 
not seem to us to savor of justice or charity. 


SITTING IN PRAYER, 


Messrs. Editors—I read in your last 
paper a communication from X. Y. Z., ex- 
pressing his surprise at an‘ innovation,’ as 
he calls it, in ‘one of our neigboring Con- 
gregational Churches ;’ namely, the prac- 
tics of sitting instead of standing during 
prayer. To this communication some 
Editorial remarks were added, in which you 
express pain, at learning the fact; a hope, 
that it will not extend further ; an opinion, 
that sitting is the most unbecoming of all 
postures; and an intimation, that this 
change was hastily made without there be- 
ing ‘ shadow of a good reason’ in support 
of it. Iam not sure that the Church re- 
ferred to is the one with which I am myself 
connected. But as ours is a Congregation- 
al Church, and adopts the practice of sitting 
during prayer, I ask Jeave to say a 
word on this subject, lest your remarks 
should convey to any mind the impression 


~ 
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necessary to be ordered, are notwithstan 
ing very unsavory when they come to 
disputed of, because disputation presuppc 
‘eth some difficulty in the matter which 
argued.’ But I cannot think anything v 
important which surpises, or gives pain 
a brother. I know, and am persuaded 
the Lord Jesus, that to God, who seeth o 
downsitting and our uprising, and who y 
derstandeth our thoughts afar off, our a 
tudes of body are of little consequen 
But if a brother is disturbed by them, |; 
ready to give him a reason, if I have ar 
for my practice in these minutiw ; and 
telieve his anxiety, by showing that we, 
others, have not introduced changes in 
spirit of innovators or disorganizers. . 

A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH, WORSHIPPIN: 

IN AMORY HALL. 


SITTING IN PUBLIC PRAYER. 
Messrs. Editors,—To kneel and to bx 
I suppose to be the deportments of t| 
body most expressive of religious rev. 
ence. They are so mentioned in 1 
Psalms. Prostration is rather a posture 
superstition. And, on the other h 
mere standing erect appears to me: the 
pression, rather, of cold respect. 
Standing during the prayers of | 





that we are addicted to rash and uncalled 
for innovations. % 

Are you certain that this mode of wor- 
ship is an innovation? In all ages of the 
Church I suppose that sitting has been one 
of the most usual attitudes in prayer. 
Calmet informs us that the Jews ‘ generally 
pray sitting, or stooping with their faces to 
the ground.’ The Roman Catholics sit as 
well as kneel during the most solemn acts 
of their worship. The Presbyterians, num- 
bering in this country more than two thou- 
sand congregations, ‘ have long been accus- 
tomed,’ you yourselves say, to this posture. 
The Episcopalians generally, and the 
Methodists frequently, adopt it likewise. 
Even in the Congregational Churches it is 
not uncommon ; at least Ican mention two 
which use it, Dr. Dewey’s in New York, 
and the Congregational Church in Cincin- 
nati. In the King’s Chapel in this city, it 
is the practice of many to stand during the 
exhortation and Psalms, but to sit as soon 
as the Minister begins to read the Confes- 
sion or the prayers, distinguishing by this 
attitude the most devotional parts of the 
service. Will X. ¥ Z., tell me what he 
understands by an innovation ? 


But suppose it be an innovation ; is 
there anything improper in it? There is 
no command given in Scripture concerning 
posture in prayer, and we have examples 
there of a great variety, even to that of the 
patriarch who worshipped leaning on the 
top of a staff. I find no rule concerning 
posture in the Congregational Platforms, 
whether of Cambridge or Saybrook, nor 
can I believe that any particular attitude is 
a part of the faith once delivered to the 
saints. In fact most writers on Liturgies, 
into whom I have looked, reckon attitude 
among the things indifferent, nor do I find 
this standing posture urged as a matter of 
importance by any but the Jewish writer 
Maimonides, who is reported by Lightfoot 
to have ordained ‘that he that prayeth, 





mark of our own, expressing our disappro- 
bation of the custom. In so doing we had 
no expectation of exciting any controversy, 
or lengthened discussion of so unimportant 
a subject. Christianity has too long been 
made a mere mine of contention about 
forms and modes of worship, for us to wish 
to revive or continue such contentions. 
We approve ofthe custom ofstanding in pray- 
er. It is the good old fashion of New En- 
gland puritanism, and we like it for that. 
It strikes us also, either from habits of as- 
sociation, or the nature of the thing, as ap- 
propriate and becoming. It has its evils 
and inconveniences, as sitting has its re- 
commendations, which things are ably set 
forth in the communications which follow. It 
would be easy, however, to reverse the pic- 
ture, and set forth the disadvantages of the 
latter and the considerations in favor of the 
former ; for there is nothing of this nature, 
not a custom or form of the Roman Catho- 
lie church even, that will not admit of much 
being said in its favor. But we have no 
disposition to engage in any work of this 
kind. If any clergymen are desirous of 
introducing, into the Societies to which they 
minister, the Presbyterian custom of sitting 
in prayet, they of course are at liberty to 
do so; if the custom have intrinsic propri- 
ety, convenience and benefit to recommend 
it, they need not be much disturbed because 
all do not at first approve of it. 

We met accidentally . our correspondent, 
who sipned himself X. Y. Z., and are au- 
thorized by him to assure both the Gentle- 
men, whose communications follow, that he 
had no reference to either of their Congre- 
gations, he being entirely ignorant of what 
custom prevailed among them, 

We feel constrained to say to our Wal- 
than correspondent, that we hope he has 
been guilty of some exaggeration, when he 
says ha has seen in one the best attended of 
our churches in Boston, improprieties 
which nothing he had ever witnessed in a 
methodist eamp-meeting, could exceed. 
And when he says, referring, we presume, 
to the same society, that this assembly was 
‘one in which no divine prosence seemed 
to be felt,’ where ‘ the form of standing ap- 
peared to be both unmeaning and also the 
occasion of many unbecoming and unneces- 
sary manifestations of coldness and tedi- 
um,’ we wish he had told us what 
church it is, that thus presents greater inde- 
corum in its worship than a methodist camp- 
meeting, is destitute of the spirit of devo- 
tion, without meaning in its formsand servi- 








dren, and many sympathizing friends. 


cés, abounding with manifestations of cold- 








OR in et ete, face to Jerusalem ; 
that he cov iend’y-and that he fix his 


eyes downward.’ And Iam sure that the 


Editors of a paper, devoted to the interests 


of Liberal Christianity, cannot intend to 
give to ceremonies an importance, for 
which no precedent can be found except in 
the traditions of a Jewish Pharisee, disre- 
garded by the Jews themselves. 


The important question then is this. 
Are you right in considering this an un- 
becoming posture? The most becoming 
posture in prayer, I suppose, is that which 
best answers the end of prayer, namely, a 
sincere and spiritual worship. I suppose 
that what Dr. H. Ware, Jr., in his ‘ For- 
mation of the Christian Character,’ applies 
to private, is equally applicable to public 
devotion. ‘Provided we can secure the 
right state of the heart, it can matter little 
what the attitude of the body may be.’ It 
was in reference to this principle that our 
Church adopted the sitting position, con- 
sidering it the best adapted to secure solem- 
nity and earnestness in addressing God. 
Our first choice would have been the kneel- 
ing posture, as ‘that whith most abstracts 
the mind from external influences. But 
this the form of our seats makes impossi- 
ble. This being out of the question, we 
chose the sitting posture, as one in which 
the mind was less interrupted and called 
away by outward occurrences, less liable to 
distraction of thought, and therefore more 
favorable to devotion than that of standing. 
We do not repent this choice. Tous there 
is nothing unbecoming in it. We enjoy 
great stillness during our devotions. There 
are many involuntary noises made by a 
standing congregation, and some distrac- 
tion of mind from an uneasy position of 
the body, fram which we are free. I say 
this, not in the wish that other congrega- 
tions should imitate us, but that you may 
perceive that this change was not introduc- 
ed for the sake of change, but for what, to 
our minds, amounted to at least ‘ the shad- 
ow of a good reason’ for making it. 

I am afraid that some of your readers 
will think we ate wasting too much time 
on this argument. They may’ say, as 
Hooker said, when defending the*Church 
of England from this same charge of im- 
proper postures in worship, ‘ By them 
which trouble us with these doubts we 
would more willingly be resolved of a 
greater doubt, whether it be not a kind of 
taking God's name in vain to debase Re- 
ligion with such frivolous disputes, a sin to 
of so mean regard and quality, althou 


Church is often and to many painful a 
constraining. ‘Their attegtion is arn 
by their uneasy sensations, and they lo 
that the prayer should come to an er 
They reckon the sentences with sigl 
They hail with delight the presage ot 
conclusion ; and when,’at last, the ascr 
tion comes, they fall into their seats w 
an indecent suddenness, that shows h: 
little their minds have been warmed i; 
spiritual fervor. 

If the people were by their own religic 
emotions impelled to ‘ stand before God, 
would indeed be otherwise. They wor 
not feel weariness, nor long for the end 
an act, which would call up their grand 
and most delightful sentiments. But t 
practical question is of a fashion whic \ 
where it is established, is ina manner co 
pulsory upon all, whatever may be th 
frame. The necessity of standing 
prayer is, in fact, to many constraining a « 
painful. 

Hence, perhaps, result many of the inuc 
cencies noticed in our meeting-houses, t)i: 
turning of backs to the pulpit, stari 
about, and other irreverent gestures of 1’ 
person. We blame the Methodists 
their indecorums in worship. But, retur 
ing formerly from a camp-meeting, I fou 
in one of the best attended of our Charch 
in Boston, improprieties which nothing 
their’s could exceed. I passed from an ¢ 
thusiastical assembly to one in which : 
divine preseace seemed to be felt, Ai 
the form of standing appeared to be bo 4 
unmeaning, and also the occasion of ma :y 
unbecoming and unnecessnry ‘manifesia 
tions of coldness and tedium. 

If the people find kneeling to be incon. 
venient, sitting, together with a reveren' 
inclination of the head, is, as it seems ‘o 
me, recommended above any other posture 
by the following advantages; that it 
more favorable to collectedness and tra 
quillity, that it occasions less staring, the: 
it leaves no excuse for irreverent posture : 
that it begets less constraint, no wearine 





of body, more silence and more reverence. 


For these reeasons I have commended 
in the congregation to which I minister, t 
the adoption of such as find these reason 
to be good, desiring all, however, to usi 
choice, and also to consider that the mat 
ner in which they hold their bodies, is ¢: 
very inferior importance, of no importana: 
at all, except as it aids or disturbs the flos 
of devotion in the’soul. : 
Tam afraid, from a notice in your lad 
paper, which has called forth these remark: 
that the above reasons will not, in you 
judgment, be so good and sufficient, as the; 
have appeared to.others. But I am sun 
you will not object to this statement 0 
reasons from those who use the fashiot 
which you condemn. 8. 


Waltham, Feb. 5, 1842. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Ninth Annual Report of the Seamen’s Aid Society o 
the City of Boston. Boston: Printed by 3. N. 
Dickinson. 1842. 


We are almost disposed to~tranfer this 
Report entire to our columns, it 1s so inter- 
teresting, giving such a satisfactory account 
of the operations of this Society, and pre- 
senting as it does such abundant and con- 
clusive evidence of the great good eflecte 
by its labors. 

So important do we regard the enterpris 
of philanthropy, in which this Society i 
engaged, that we make room for the fol 
lowing long exxtract, which we are jot 
fident will be read with deep interest by 
those, who do not meet with the Report it 
self. t 
During the past year we have employed 
about sixty werk-women, and have paid 
them one thonsand three hundred and four 
dollars. This money is all fairly, traly 
earned. Itis no gift, which makes poor 
the giver and receiver too. Satisfactory 
and beneficial must be the feeling, whe 
the work is carried back, and the, pay for i 
is received, that the obligation is equal be- 
tween the employer and the employed. 

We have given one hundred and fifty-one 








those who seem to be the immediate claim- 
ants for our assistance, who are from neces 
sity, not from inclination, the gratuitous re- 
Cipients of Our charity. They are those 
ose willing efforts for self-support, old 
age or disease has paralyzed, and we con 
sider it a pard e departure from ovf 
rule,of giving only where we have an equi’ 
alent rendered us in labor, by a sma 
sum, wecan make more .go fort ble th 
plast of a long series of rears, rR Kec 
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ge, has been far the most satisfactory. 
regulations are strict and well obeyed. 
yer meetings, which some always can 
nd, are held every evening either at the 
riner’s House, the church, or the dwel- 
s ofthc seamen. The whole number 
poarders during the year has been nine 
indred. There are now in the house 
enty-five. Many of them have come to 
destitute of every comfort, either for the 
dy or soul, and have left us ‘ clothed and 
their right mind.’ The good order, the 
iet, and the voice of prayer, which is 
ard, has touched achord in many a heart, 
1ich hed ceased to vibrate for years; and 
> exclamation escapes the lips, ‘ How like 
y father’s house, my early home!” 
-What an encouragement to parental 
thfulness during the early years of child- 
od, toknow, that though the wanderer 
ty for a time be lost in the mazes of deg- 
jation and vice, there is a ‘still small 
ice within, which is only waiting for 
» clafher of ungoverned passions to sub- 
le, to whisper, ‘turn ye here; this path 
ll lead you home.’ 
The magic power, which has’ helped in 
ecting so much, is /emperance. ake a 
in temperate, and you can make him al- 
ist any thing else. Of what avail is it, 
it generosity, nobleness, self-forgetful- 
ss, and kind feeling, are the sailor’schar- 
eristics, if their glorious lighis quenched 
intemperance? 
ly to show how deep is his fall. Those 
10 have felt the thraldom of the great de- 
yer, and have sought to cast it off, have 
every encouragement so to do, at the 
priner’s House; and many a man, now 
ly a man, for he has proved that he will 
t be a slave to his lower nature, has come 
ward anl signed the pledge, and the 
ls of the house are ornamented with 
med certificates from Temperance Socie- 
s. Some may think ornamented an in- 
propriate word ; but those little tokens of 
form, are far more beautiful to the eye of 
» philanthropist, than the most finished 
yductions of genius, for they gratify a 
rher feeling of our nature, than even the 
nobling and refined one of a cultivated 
jte. 
The superintendents of the house have 


en received letters from those, whose 
ititude has overcome that trait in sailor 
aracter, dislike of writing. The follow- 


z extracts will show how their privileges 
ve been appreciated. We give them, 
owing that a statement from themselves 
their own views, will prove more than 
y assertion of ours could. 
One of them says:‘1 would say to the 
iriners of Boston, that it is for their in- 
ests that this house was opened, and | 
ald recommend all that wish respectable 
mes, to make their homes with us, that 
: enjoying the blessings of a temperance 
use. To the ladies of the S. A. Society, 
would one and all tender our most sin- 
e thanks, for the interest théy have ta- 
io in our behalf, in providing a house, in 


,\ich we may be accommodated, free 


,m all temptation, and where there are 
+ best examples set before us. I am 
‘inkful to them and to God, for the labor 
‘y have bestowed upon me, and I trust 
rlue time they will receive their reward.’— 
,gned, J. S. Waker. 
_Another says: ‘ After boarding at your 
ise for some time, I cannot but express 
feelings with respect to it, and should 
‘, that among the many institutions for 
‘amelioration of our species, none de- 
ves a higher station, or calls on the phil- 
hropist for his praise and support, more 
n the establishment kept by yourselves, 
| under the especial guidance of the La- 
softhe S. A. S. for the reception of 
ors; a class of men, who have been 
st shamefully duped by designing im- 
ral persons, who aa subsisted on the 
d-got earnings of the free-hearted mari- 
; and more effectually to fleece their 
ims, every description of vice has been 
»wn in their way. The sailor can find 
yme in your house, and what is more, a 
| al and religious one, where every care 
‘ aken to promote his welfare. I have 
sonally witnessed on several occasions 
benefits accruing from the strict obser- 
ce of religion, temperance, and frugal 
its, so essential to all, and I can truly 
that in your house the sailor is safe 
} the temptation so often thrown in his 
''— Signed, H. NortHatt. 
‘he next bears testimony of @he same 
|. We should like to give all the let- 
entire, but have not room. . 
When I firstcame to Boston I was a 
ier, and when directed to the Mari- 
s House I expected I should find it 
hthe same as others, but what was my 
when I found a Rome, yes, a home, that 
1almost compare to the home of my 
lhood. I found books of every descrip- 
and above all things, prayer. I shall 
ys consider it a lucky day when I 
2to your house. If I had at other 
; found such a home, I should have had 
> money saved up. It was through 


Their fitful rays serve | 


These letters are surely encouraging, 
and show that our efforts are not thrown 
away upon ungrateful recipients. We do 
not feel that the cause of temperance has 
done its work upon the individual, when 
the reformed leaves our house. Every one 
has influence over some other. A large 
number have gone to sea with a heaven- 
kindled fire burning brightly. in their hearts, 
earnest and determined that others should 
feel its warmth. 

Another fact, the consequence of temper- 
ance, is worth noting. The sailors are 
proverbially spend-thrifts, and have gener- 
ally appeared to consider it a duty to spend 
every cent’s wages of one voyage, before 
they embarked upon another. The conse- 
quence is, that when unable to labor, the 
public must support them. But now, the 
next step to signing the pledge is to procure 
a bank book; and their hard-earned wages 
are put out to safe keeping, and when old 
age or disease prevents their working, they 
may be independent of the charity of stran- 
gers. There are several of these books de- 
— with the Superintendents of the 

ouse, and every week adds to their num- 
ber. 





ORDINATION. 
On Wednesday evening, Feb. 9th, Mr. 
\James Ivers Trecothick Coolidge, was or- 
dained Pastor of the Purchase Street 
Church and Society in this city. The ser- 
vices were performed as follows: Intro- 
ductory Prayer, Rev. F. T. Gray.  Selec- 
\tions from Seripture, Rev. Chandler 
Robbins. Sermon, Rev. E. S. Gannett. 
Prayer of Ordination, Rev. Dr. Parkman. 
Charge, Rev. George Putnam. Right 
Hand of Fellowship, Rev. C. A. Bartol. 
Address to the Society, by Rev. George 
Ripley, and Concluding Prayer by Rev. R. 
C. Waterston. 

We have not room to give so full an 
account of those services as we intended. 
They were deeply interesting and impres- 
sive throug hout. Every speaker seemed to 
feel the solemn meaning of the occasion, 
and spoke from the conscience and the heart 
words that must have reached the conscience 
and the heart in all who heard. Mr Gannett’s 
text was from Colossians, iv. 17. ‘And say to 
Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which 
thou hast received in the Lord, that thou 
fulfil it.’ His subject was ‘a devoted 
ministry.’ He set forth, with an earnest- 
ness and power worthy of the subject, the 
need, the inducements to, and the efficacy of 
devotedness in the ministry. The Church 
was filled to overflowing with an interested 
and attentive audience. We rejoice in the 
favorable prospects that are opening before 
the Purchase Street Society. May the 
ministry now established among them be 
long continued, rich in blessings, in honor, 
in usefulness to them, and to the cause of 
pure and undefiled religion in our city. 








WARD TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


We find in the Mercantile Journal of 
Tuesday, an interesting article on the im- 
portance of forming Auxiliary Temperance 
Societies in each of the Wards of this city. 
We should be glad, if we had room, to 
transfer it to our columns. The sugges- 
tion is wise, and we doubt not great goorl 
might be effected by carrying it into execu- 
tion. 


Romish Proselylism.—We are told that during 
the past year the Romish Church has made unusual 











advice, that I first joined the temper- 
‘e cause. I think it one of the best| 
es ever brought before society, and | 
that you and the ladies that first 


per.’— Signed, E. Monxuovse. 
ne more,and we have done. It begins : 
8 with unfeigned gratitude that 1 now 
ess you. I have long wished to ex- 
my feelings, and to tell you that I 
found a home in the Mariner’s House. 
re been years sailing over the ocean, 
nave visited nearly all the seaports of 
uhabited world, and can say with truth, 
( never found a home equal to it any 
e. Here is no liquor to intoxicate and 
len the brain, no noise, noill language, 
sturb the mind. No, blessed be God! 
every thing is as it should be. Reli- 
here throws her benign influence 
ad us, and teaches the poor sailor that 
‘ay soar to the regions of bright glory 
will but believe in the atonement of 
st. I have reason to thank God, that 
eto, youtedhpuse. It has been the 
is ander Hint of converting my soul, 
i more miserable sinner than I have 
. Fsuppose was never known on the 
of the earth. How happy it has made 
when I have seen seamen in your house, 
g like men, well dressed, sober, with 
‘y in their pockets, and some of them 
bank books too; always respectful and 
ive at prayers. What a contrast be- 
n this and the boarding house, or | 
say hell, where grog is sold; where 
oor seaman is first made drunk by the 


in-| 
ed such a boarding house, will always| Biountsville, Tenm.; and John Tappan, Esq., of 


efforts to disseminate Popery in the British domin- 
ons. Sixty one thousand five hundred francs have 
been granted by the Propaganda at Rome for 
missionary labors in Scotland alone, and the sum of 
489,540 francs for the different colonies and depe n- 


dencies of the empire. 





New Churches in England.—lIt appears, by 
the twentieth report of the commissioners for 
building new churches, that 258 churches and chap- 
els have been completed during the year, in which 
are accomm« dations for 325,253 persons, including 
182,470 free seats. Since the report 23 more have 
been completed, and 16 are under way. 





Treland.—Late accounts from Eng\and state that 
the Presbyterians ‘are earnestly endeavoring to | 
reach the masses of people in the South of Ireland, 
by means of missionaries, Scripture readers, and 
the establishment of Bible schools. 

Five thousand four hundred and seven scholars, 
all Roman Catholics, above the age of fifteen years, 
and seven hundreds of them adults, have attended 
the Mission Sabbath Schools in Ireland during the 
last year. 





} 


| 

American Bible Society.—At a meeting of the | 
Board of Managers on Thursday evening, the fol- | 
lowing gentleinen were elected Vice Presidents of 
the American Bible Society :—Adrian Van Sinderen, 
Esq. of Brooklyn, L. 1,; Samuel Rhea, Esq of 


Soston.—Wm. H. Aspinwall, Esq., and Isaac 
Wood, M. D. of this City, were elected Managers | 
of the Society.—V. Y. Tribune. 
oo — 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 














East India Cotton.—We have freque ntly alla- 
ded to the attempts made to cultivate cotton in India, 
on the American system. The eventual success of 
the undertaking cannot be reasonably doubted. One 
of the superintendents, says:—‘lt only requires 
the means, constant application, decision, industry, 
and perseverance, to make this beautiful and pro. 
ductive country the largest producer of cotton in| 
the world.’ 


Whale Fishery.—But few of our readers, proba- 
bly, are aware how great and extensive a business | 
the whele fishery is. The Nantucket Inquirer of | 
the 5th inst. has published a compendium of this | 
business as now carried on from our ports. 

It appears that there are pow engaged in the 
whale fishery, from ports in the United States the | 
namber of siz hundred and twenty eight ships and 
argues. Ofthese only fifty five are now in port. 

Of the whole number, 242 are from the port of | 
New Bedford and Fairhaven, and 90 fromNantucket, 
making 332 from these two ports, and 206 from al} | 
others. 

Of 332 from the two first mentioned ports only | 








‘nded friendship of the dram-seller, and 


robbed of his hard earnings, and told! 


‘© course of a few days, that it is time 
‘lm to get a ship to give the rapacious 
‘ord time to handle the advance, which 
vill be sure to keep, at least two-thirds 
' Siving the poor dupe a jug of rum, 
perhaps some cigars and tobacco as an 
‘lent. This may all be avoided by 
“tng at the Mariner's House,’&e.— 


25 are now in port. Of the 206 from all other | 
ports, 29 are new in port,—making in all 573 ves-| 
sels now at sea in the whaling business. Of the 
whole number engaged in the business, 48 are 
from Massachusetts. 

Gunpowder Depot.—It is stated that the proper 
anthoritiés at Washington have decided upon pur- 
tady. fo yb Dele) Seay Sarmenael Metagh obo 

0 eC | es 








ned, W. Buaxiston, 


with a brick wall six feet high, enclosing 
twdlyerenagusines, to coutals: 6,060 hs ghey 


| Total completed, 


ssaaenaesamieiamiiieieeiamemmeiereseeas! 














CHRISTIAN REGIST ER. 








Ohio Lunatic Asylum.—The third annual re- 
port of the Directors and Physicians of this Institu- 


tion speaks of it as in a highly prosperous state. 


We are informed that the cures of recent ciuses 
An earnest 


vary from seventy to ninety per cent. 


wish is expressed for an enlargement of the accom- 
modations, as there have been applications for more 
than 100 for whom there is not room. The num- 


ber of insane persons in Ohio, is upwards of 600. 
The number in the whole United States is stated to 
be 17334. : 


American Seamen.—There are vow 10,063 sea- 


man registered at the several ports in the U.S., of 


whom 9,015 are natives, and 148 naturalized. 


Credit.—Qur gratification at the passage of a 
National Bankrupt Act arises in part from the value 
which the existence of the law will inevitably at- 
tach to moral principle as a basis of credit. The 
legislation of a country ought to be shaped, if pos- 
sible, so as to stamp a reputation for integrity, in- 
dustry, and skill, with high value, by making it an 
indispensable condition of credit, where the natural 
foundation of credit, capital, is wanting. So far as 
a bankrupt law weakens the hold of the creditor 
upon his debtors, it will make him cautious in giv- 
ing credit; and persons of doubtful integrity, will 
find it impossible to do business on credit, except 
on the basis of tangible property. ‘This is as it 
should be.—Cong. Odserver. 


China.—The following are extracts from recent 
papers, in regard to the capture of Amoy, by the 
British. ‘The firing continued four hours. 

The Chinese have not been idle ; froin the town 


to the beach running along it for one mile is a low 
stone fort with a hundred guns; the stone is all 


covered, except the embrazares, with mud, which | 


gave the idea that it was only mud. 

Beyond this there is a range of forts extending 
about two miles farther, with, batteries some of 
2@ and 30 guns. The island of Kolongso, oppo- 
site the town, is fortified with different batteries of 
heavy guns—about 80—opposite, on the NW. side 
of the bay, is defended with a loug range of forts 
extending about two miles. 

The two line of battle abips anchored by the stern, 
commenced firing, and soon knocked over the few 
batteries made of stucco, but as to the stone ones 
we made but little impression, from their immense 
thickness, except now and then turning over some 
guns and epening one or two small breaches, al- 
though the firing every one agrees was admirable. 

You will hardly believe that the Chinese stood to 
their guns to the last, and only started when the 
soldiers entered the fort at the outside angle and 
the marines at the ether. One mandarin, whom I 
had watched all the time, walked quietly down to 
the beach and drowned himself; another cut his 
throat as he saw our men in possession of the bat- 
teries. 

The Chinese, men, women and children, ran 
helter skelter over the hills, leaving every thing be- 
hind. 

We are only now awaiting to proceed to Chusan 
and Ningpo. 

When the Chinese were asked to ransom the 
city, no manadrins being there, they said we might 
destroy it if we liked, they had no power of giving 
money, but that they would put themselves under 
the protection of the English, if we would protect 
them. 

By an arrival from the coast accounts from Amoy 
to the 23d Sept. have been received.—Every thing 
continued quiet there, and the inhabitants were re- 
turning to the city. 

According to accouuts from Canton, the Chinese 
continue repairing the fortifications near the river. 
Canton itself is for the present undisturbed, but 
business continues ina very unsatisfactory state, 
and the uncertain duration of the present quiet 
permits neutrals only to carry on their trade with- 
out apprehension. 


Yucatan.—We learn from reliable verbal infor- 
mation, that the province ef Yucatan had relapsed 
into a state of dependence upon the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. We learn further that when the Yuca- 
tanese Congress decided upon acknowledging the 
supremacy of Mexico, the event was celebrated at 
Merida, and the other towns in the province, by 
the firing the cannon, illaminations and other man- 
ifestations of rejoicing, The precise terms upon 
which the re-annexion was effected have not trans- 
pired, but they have reference to certain privileges 
of local legislation which Santa Anna has conceded 
to the province of Yucatan.—Thus ends this farci- 
cal attempt to establish freedom in a province which 


is never destined to enjoy the prerogatives of ration- | 


institations are derived from 
and its population ex- 


al liberty, until its 
a genuine republic, 


hibits the capacity for self government which dis- | 


tinguished the people of this country.—V. O ?— 
. __We have before us a speci- 
Be ph ort from the quarry of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Leavitt, in the town of Foxcroft, in this 
State. It exhibits fineness of grain, smoothness of 
surface, and Jacks no quality desirable in an article 
of the kind. 
‘The slate quarries of Maine promise to be sources 
of wealth, and tu add to the capacity of the State 
to sustain a large population § It is only necessary 


that the good qualities of the slate should be under- | 


stood, to ensure extensive operations in mining and 
manafactaring it.--dugusta Age. 


German Universities.—These Universities, it is 


said ‘ have decided!y declined in numbers for the 
lastten years. ‘There has been a marked direction 
of their studies towards the practically useful. In 
1830 the theological students were 3,659; in 1840, 
2,159. The law students had decreased from 3,- 
215,to 2,543; students in medicine and other scien- 
ces had increased.’ 


Opium Trade in China.—Dr. Wm. D. Diver, 
Jate missionary to China, says that the mcnopoly of 
the opium trade im Bengal brings a revenue to the 
British government of £981,293 per annum. 
quantity sold by the East India Company in four 
sales in 1837, was 16,916 chests, which left a profit 
ofabout £2,155,204, or $9,236.599. In 1795, 
the total amount exported to China from India, was 
1,070 chests. In 1837 the amount had increased 
to 40,000. 


Mr. Catherwood at Uxmul.—Letters have been 


received from this celebrated artist, who, with Mr. 


Stephens has gone on another exploring tour to 
Central America. Ue states that they have been 
several weeks busily occupied in researches, and 
that so vast and so full of interest were these an- 
cient re-wains, that a month longer will be necessary 
before they can complete their drawings and inves- 
tigations. He is engaged also in collecting spoci- 
mens &c., of natural history. 


Chain of Railroads from Boston to Buffalo — 
The following shows the length and cost (as deriv- 
ed principally from official reports) of each of the 
lines of rail road from Boston to Buffalo, all of 
which are now completed, except 39 miles, from 
Batavia (via Attica) to Buffalo ; 





Length. Cost 

Boston and Worcester, - 441-2 $1,934,981 
Western Worcester to West 

Stockbridge, 117 5,235,025 
Albany and West Stock- 

bridge, 32 1-2 1,412,480 
Total Boston to Albany 200 $8 582,486 
Mohawk and Hudson, 16 1,100,000 
Utica and Schenectady, 78 1,901,785 
Syracuse and Utica, 53 1,011,000 


26 nearly 630,000 
73 nearly 1,500,000 
32 399,876 

483 $15,125,147 

Batavia and Buffalo via Attica 39 estimate 500,000 

Total Boston to Lake Erie, 522 $15,626,147 
Inthe above cost of railroads in the state of N. 

Y. west of the Hudson river, the depots, engines 
cars, &c. are included ; it is probable that a far- 
ther suin should be added for those items on part 
of the eastern lines and the aggregate cust of the 
whole line from Boston to Buffalo may be put 
down at $16,000,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 

Senate, on Tuesday, Feb. 1.—The resolve to 
grant $15,000 to Williams College, to assist in the 
erection of a building inthe place of that recently 
destroyed by fire, was passed to be engrossed, 
This is the only business of much importance fin- 
ished by the Senate since the last date of proceed- 
ing named in our Journal. 

The House concurred with the Senate in all pa- 


Auburn and Syracuse, 
Aubarn and Rochester, 
Rochester qgnd Batavia, 
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days litle business of general interest wus trans- 
acted, in either House. 

Iu the Heuse on the 3d inst, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, in regard to maintaining the 
public faith, credit and honor of the state were 
passed. 


Preamble snd Resolutions. —Whereas, the peo- 
pleof Massachusetts have borrowed money, and 
for its jast payment pledged the good name and hon- 
or of the Commonwealth ; and whereas in some 
portions of the country men have begun to doubt 
whether ‘ corruption wins not more than honesty,’— 
to the end that the position of this State may be 
clearly defined, be it. 

Resolved, That Massachusetts knows no higher 
policy than justice, and that having plighted her 
solemn fuith, she will never stop to discuss wheth- 
er it be wise to keep it. 

Resolved, ‘That ‘ repudiation’ is but a mild name 
and a thin veil for fraud and injustice; that the law 
of obligation for a people and for an individual is 
one and the same, and that ne array of numbers, no 
sanction of evil power, no forms of legal enact- 
ment, can make that right ina State which would 
consign to infamy a citizen. 

Resolved, That, as a commercial people, who 
feel that credit is wealth ; as a free people, who 
know that that freedom and virtue are joined in 
| indissoluble marriage ; as a Christian people, who 


| hear in the call of obligation a Divine voice, we en- 


| ter our earnest and solemn protest xgainst a doctrine 
| which makes a mockery of public faith, and which, 


if followed to its practical results, would justly ex- 
clude us from the pale of civilization and christian- 


ity. 

Senate, Friday Feb, 4th.—The proceedings of 
the Senate related to subjecrs ut a private or local 
nature, with the exception, of the bill to repeal the 
law on the subject of intermarringgs. The discws- 
| sion of this occupied considerable time, and the bill 
| was finally read a third time and passed. 
| In the House the principal subject was the con- 
| sideration of certain resolutions &c, relating to 
the finances. 


In the Senate, on Saturday 5th, a bill was report- 
ed repealing the Insolvent Law, to go into opera- 
tion from and after the Ist of March next. 

In the House a bill repealing the marriage law 
was passed to a second reading. 

The House were engaged in discussing a resolu- 
tion giving to each member of the Legislature a 
copy ofthe State map. 

In the Senate, the discussions during Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, were mostly on topics 
yet unfinished, and of little public interest. 


In the House on Monday, Mr. Kennicutt the 
Speaker, asked leave of absence, for a period, on 
account of il|-health. 

On the day following, Mr. Walley of Roxbury, 
was appointed Speaker pro tempore. 

On Monday, there was a discussion on the sub- 
ject of the distribution of the Map of the Common- 
wealth. The following resolve was passed to a 
| second reading. 


| Resolved, That our Senators and Representa- 
| tives in Congress be requested to propose and vote 
for an alteration of the law respecting navy rations, 
so as to substitute in place of spirits, tea and coffee, 
| and that this resolve be transmitted. 














| The question of amending the law in regard to 
| trustee process was discussed, but no final question 
| was taken. 

The doings of the House, during Tuesday and 
Wednesday related principally to affairs of private 
interest, 





CONGRESS. 


Senate, Monday, Jan. 31.—The death of Hon. 
Nathan F. Dixon, Senater from Rhode Island, was 
announced, by Mr. Simmons, ‘hit @olleagwe with a 
| suitable reference to the character ef the deceased. 
| We quote the following passage. Alluding to the 
levent, Mr. 8. said.“ 


{ 





|} It took place on Saturday last, at noon. I 
_witnessed the event. It was accompanied by 
}every consoling circumstance which can be 
mingled with such an affliction. It was at- 
tended by moderate, not excruciating pain. aby 
| the presence, to the laste which enabled my de- 
mind 3 nd Pic breath out his life as upon a pillow 
| of rest. Having said this, my feelings would di- 
rect me to sit down and silently commune with the 
| emotions which this allasion to the event revives. 
| Those who have recently witnessed such a scene 
| can feel how impotent is language to deseribe it, 
or the emotions which it produces. 

When we witness such a separation as death 
| produces, the mind earnestly seeks to catch a 
| gleam of that hope which the spirit has fled to, and 
| the eye turns again to gaze on the desolate body 
| which it has left behind. We silently say, what 
| a wonderful transition ! The intellect cannot com- 
jprehend its mysteries, and we come out among 
| ourselves to speak of our loss, and to feel the dis- 
tinct aud individual admonition, that we, also, must 
| follow. 


After some appro priate remarks on the character 


|of the deceased, Mr S., was followed by Mr. 


| Woodbridge, who offered the customary resolu- 


tions. A committee to make arrangements for 


| the funeral was then appointed and the Senate ad- 
| journed. 
In the House, various topies of little public in- 
| terest consumed most of the time, till the death of 
[Mr Dixon was announced ; when, after passing 
certaiu resolutions submitted by Mr. ‘Tillinghast, 
the House adjourned. 


No business was done in either House on Tues- 
day. ‘The funeral services of Mr. Dixon were this 
day attended in the Senate chamber. 


in the House, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 
| privilege case of Mr. Adams was the subject of the 
“day. Mr. Adams called up certain resolutions 
| which he had submitted, requestinginformation of 
ithe President. The passage of these resolutions 
| 


Mr. A said, wus essential to his defence, and he 


| demanded as a right that they be passed. They 
were all passed. 


| ‘Mr. Adanis then rose, and, having thanked the 
| House for passing two of the resolutions which he 
| had offered, he entered upon a history of Abolition 
Petitions, and shewed by reference to the proceed- 
ings connected with the subject, some ten years 
since, that no odium uttached to those who then pre- 
sented these petitions. He said that one was pre- 
sented by a portion of the citizens of the District 
of Columbia, and no voice was raised against the 
right of the petitionera to make the prayer. 

He, (Mr. A.) had presented three of them the 
very first week of his presence here as a Represen- 
tative froin a portion of the inhabitants of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and at the time of 
presenting the petition had declared that he did 
NOT concur in the prayer. His views had under- 
gone no alteration—if called upon, to-morrow, to 
vote upona bill to abolish slavery in this District, 
he should vote against it ! 

He was going to say, further that this was the 
most extraordinary process ever entertained against 
any member of the Louse—he believed he might 
say against any member of any deliberative body, 
here or elsewhere—sprung on him, as the conse- 
-quence of a dark conclave of conspirators, not only 
| prepared to act as his judges, and seotence him on 
| that crime, but having met in conclave, and having 
| been prepared to force it through without allowing 
‘him the means necessary for his defence. Was 
| there ever such a thing done before? There was 
such a combination—he had exposed what the na- 
ture of it was some days ago—of parties as had 
never befure been seen in this House, meeting in a 
dungeon here, and determining that they would ex- 
pel lim or pass the strongest possible censure upon 
him ; and then a resolution, prepared by one of 
the meusbers of that conclave, sprung e him. ; 

* * * + 








He asked again, had there ever been, since the 
foundation of this Government, in this Hall, or in 
any deliberative body, such a process? 

The Washington Correspondent of the Baltimore 
Patriot under date Feb. 3d, says :— 











pers which came down. During the two following 





The two Houses of Congress have resumed the | 





rials he has presented. 


mitted by a member from Virginia. 
ready to panse or to go on, only asking that he may, 
if he isto be tried, have a full hearing. If the 
House will abandon the matter where it is, he 
will then go befure hia constituents. 
be indifferent as to the course of the House 

The Senate have had n quiet but not uninterest- 
ing session, Mr. Clay’s resolutions, submitting 


amendments to the Constitution, have been one of 


the subjects of debate there. Mr. Buchanan has 
made an able, though an extreme speech, in opposi- 


tion to the resolutions and the whole principle of 


ation 

Upon another subject under consideration during 
the day, Mr. Clay and Mr. Preston had a little 
sparing, Mr. Preston holds the extreme State 
Rights’ doctrine, and is Opposed to every thing in 
the way of protection, appropriations for harbors, 
works of internal improvement, &c. Mr. Clay, 
upen all these matters, holds moderate council and 
chooses to regard the Government as parenta! in its 


character, at least designed to be so by the fathers 


of the Republic, even if it may not turn out to be 
so in the practice. 





SUNDAY SCIIOOL SOCIETY. 
The Treasurer of the Sunday School 


Society, gratefully acknowledges the re“ 


ceipt from Mrs. S. Holland of this city, 
now residing at Needham, of the following 
suins to constitute the persons named, Life 
Members of the Society. 


Mrs. S. Holland, $10,00 
E. K. Whitaker, Esq. 

Supt. Needham, Sun. Sch. $10,00 
Mrs. E. K. Whitaker, 810,00 





BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 


The Treasurer of the Book and Pam- 
phlet Society, acknowledges the receipt of 
twenty dollars as a contribution to its friends 


from the Society, in Fitchburg, by the hands 
of its Pastor, Rev. Mr. Lincoln. 


Notice.—Mr. Giles will deliver the an- 
nual sermon in aid of the Warren st. Chap- 
el at Rev. Mr. Gannett’s Church on San- 
day evening, Feb. 13, at7 o'clock. A col- 


lection will be taken up. 


The friends of the Institution and the 
public generally, are respectfully invited to 


attend. 








"MARRIAGES. 


consideration of the questions before them with all 
the zeal and earnestness imaginable. The asperity 
in the House, however, in reference to the question 
of privilege, seems much less than it was on Suat- 
urday. Mr. Adams has placed himself rectus in 
curia in reference to the spirit of all the memo- 
He is not in favor of the 
prayer of the memorialists in any case, but will go 
te the death in defence of the right of petition. 
Ailer an almost nine days’ debate, at the expense of 
arresting ull public business, « proposition is sub- 
initted to refer the whole mutter to a seleet com- 
mittee, and this is the motion now pending as sub- 
Mr. Adams is 


Ile seems to 
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Fear Geena, miked ole apiece cation Ot 
‘our ° w itions by 
H. isteaans 1 vol. 8vo. a few copies fur sale Aap 


Bg wees AND HIS BIOGRAPHY BY FURNESs 
or 





duced price hy JAMES MUNROE, & CO. 184 
Washington Street. feb 12 
ERARD’S INSTITUTES OF BIBLICAL 


CRITICISM—Inastitutes of Biblical Criticism or 
heads of the Course of Lec:ures, ow that subject read 
in the University, and Kings College of Aberdeen, 
by Gilbert Gerard, D. D. 8vo. a frw copies for sale 
by JAMES MUNROE,& CO. 134 ae Seren. 





ON. B. F. BUTLER’S LEC fURE,—Delivered 

before the Boston Young Men’« Society fur Dif- 

fusing Mirsionary Knowledge, Dec. 29, ta a us 
ed by request. +b 12 


R. FISHER’S LECTURE—The Obstacles and 

the Eucouragements to Missionary Effort in the 

Ancient and Muodera Church. A Lecture delivered 

hefure the Boston Young Men’s Society for the Diffu- 

sion, of Missionary Knowledge, by Samuel W. Fisher, 
of West Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Christ Crucified—a Sermon, preached at tae Instal- 
lation of his son, in’ Wayland, Mass. Dec. 29, 1841, 
by Rev. Win. Allen, DD. Published by request of 
the Suciety—published this day b 

TAPPAN & DENNET, 
fel) 12 114 Warhington st 


T COST !—THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washing- 

ton street, opposite the Old South Church, will 

sell his large stock of Gents Water Proof Cork sole 

and thick Boots, at prime cost. Also, Ladies, Misses, 

Boys and Childrens Boots and Shues, at seduced pri- 
ces. Swis £12 








ANTED—No 5 Christian Register—thoze 
subseribers who can conveniently part with 
their copy of the Christian Register of Jan. 29th, (No. 
5) will confer a favor on the publisher, by sending it 
by mail or otherwise, directed * Obsistian Register, 
Boston.’ £12 











YRES’ ILLUSTRATIONS OF ST. PAUL 

An Illustration of the Epistles of St. Paul in- 
cluding, an entirely new translation by Charles Eyre. 
2vol 8vo London Sunt recieved by JA MES MUNROE, 
& CO. 134 Washington Street. feb 12 


NGLISH NOTE PAPER—A fresh supply of 

Rhoates Note Paper. Alsou Rhoudes Superior 

Drawing Pencils. Just recieved and for sale at 
SIMPKINS 21 Trewont Row. feb 12 


URNESS PRAYERS—New edition. This day 

published, Domestic Worship by W. H. Furness, 

a new edition, for sale by JAMES MUNROE § CO, 
134 Washington Street. feb 12 











ROWNSON’S NEW VIEWS—New views of 
Christianity, Society and the Church, by O. A. 
Brownsou, 12m0e—a few copies fur sale b 


15 J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st 


ISCOURSES ON HUMAN LIFE, by Rev. Or- 
ville Dewey—Contents—1, on the Moral Sig- 
nificanre of Life—2, that every thing in life i« moral; 
3, Life considered as an argument in faith and virtue; 
4, Life is what we make it—5, on inequality in the 
lot of life—6, on the Misuse of life—7, on the School 
of life—8, on the value of life; 9, lifes’ consolation in 
view of death; 10, the problem of life resolved in the 
life of Christ; 11, on the shortness of life; 12, reflec- 
tions at the close of the day; 13, religion considered 
us the great sentiment of lite; 14, on the religion oi 
life; 15, 16, 17, on the identity of religion with goud- 
ness and with a good life; 18, on the call of humanity 
and the answer to it. Fresh supply just received and 
for sale by SAXTON & FEIRCE, 
{5 133 1-2 Warhingtun st. 
| payee BOOKS per Brittania—this day, re- 
ceived by JAMES MUNROE §& CO—Memoirs 
of the life of Rev Lam Carpenter, L. L. D, with se- 
lections from his correspon.ence, edited by his Son, 
Russell Lant Carpenter, 8vo—Festus, a Poem, 1 vol, 
8vo—Daille on the right use of the Fathers, 12m0— 
Paracel Robert Bowring, 12mo—Researches 











In New York, Joseph P. Dean, Esq., of Port- 
land, Me., to Miss Eleanor S. Reed, daughter of 


William Reed, Esq., of Taunton. 
In the Victoria Estate, Cuba, 30th Dec. last 


J. Augustus ‘Thorndike, of Boston, to Frances Ma- 


ria, daughter of James Macomb Esq. 


into the Physical History of Mankind, by James C. 
Prichard, 3vols, Svo—Thomevn’s Conspectns of the 
Phrmacopacias—Chrisuian ‘Veacher fur January— 
Christian Reformer for January—Pictorial English 
» | Grammar—Pictorial History of England, 3vols, 8vo, 
plates. 5 


HE GREAT AWAKENING—Being an account 
of the extensive Revival of Religion in the Amer- 











DEATHS. 


—— ————<——— 


ican Coloniee, in the time of Edwards and Whitefield. 
By Rev Joseph Tracy. 
This volume—to be published by subseription—will 





In this city, Mrs.Jane, relict of the late Hon 
Benjamin Austin, 84°" 

In Medford, Jan. 20, Mrs. Mary, widow of Sam 
uel Gray, Esq. 


In Stoughton, Mass. Jan. 17, Mrs. Antoinette 
F., consort of Mr. Charles Richardson, and daugh- 


ter of Nathaniel Howard, Esq. of Easton. 


In Portsmouth, N. H., Henry Ladd, Esq., an em- 


inent merchant of that place. 


In Gloucester, James, son of Mr. James Mans- 


field, jr., 3 years. 


~ ee Et OR Needaw memento bent. Geo orn 
Bass, Esq., 85, a graduate of Harvard University. 


He was honored with tha office of Representative 


from the ancient town of Braintree, and was the 
first Representative of Randolph, which office he 


held fur several years. 


In Plymouth, Mrs. Abigail Judson, widow of the 


late Rev. Adoniram Judson, aged $2 years. 


In Wheeling, Obio, 28th Jan , Mr. John Heath i 


Whitney, merchant, of Boston, 34. 
In Raleigh, N. C,, Jan. 24, Mrs. Love S., wife 


of Weston R. Gales, editor of the Raleigh Re- 
gister, and sister to the late Hon. Russell Freeman, 


of Sandwich, Mass., in her 33d year. 


In Detroit Michigai, Jan. 18, Mr. Edward How- 


ard, 86. 


In South Boston, 5th inst., Mr. Martin Heward, 


72, both formerly of West Bridgewater. 
OCKE ON THE EPISTLES—A paraphrase 
and notes on the Epistles of Si. Paul to the Ga- 
latians, first and second Corinthians, Romans and 
Ephesians, to which is prefixed an essay for the un 
derstanding of St. Paul’s Epistles, by consulting St. 
Paul hisaself, by Juba Locke, L vol Svo—a_ few copies 
for sale by J. MUNROE § CO. £12 
ALUABLE WORKS now publishing in Num 
bers—The complete works of Charles Dickens, 
containing the Pickwick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Oliver Twist, Sketches of Every Day Life, the Curi- 
osity Shop, with woo! cuts, and Barnaby Rudge, with 
wood cuts, in twenty weekly numbeis. 
Cooper’s Sea Tales—eutyacing the Pilot, the Red 
Rover, the Water Witch, Homeward Bound, and a 
new story, the T'wo Admisale, in twenty weekly nun 











rs. 

History of the Emperor Napolean, with five hundred 
illustrations, Subscriptions received, and single num. 
bers for sale by SAXTON § PEIRCE, 

£12 133 1 2 Washington st 


OUNG’S CHRONICLES of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
of the Colony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1626, 








give a history of one of the most deeply important eras 
im the religious history of .our-coumpy. It is by a 
faithful and competent author, and willcontain a great 
-| amount of information, such as every Christian should 
be glid to receive. The size is octavo, handsomely 
bound, and will be printed in the best style, illustrated 
by portraits of Whitefield, Teneat, Sewall, and Prince, 
and also by autographs of these distinguished divines. 
Price to subecribers $2. 

Clergymen and others whu will obtain 5 subscribers 
and remit $10, shall receive the 6th gratis. Letters 
will meet with prompt attention. 

TAPPAN & DENNET, Publishers, 
114 Washington st 


ELSHAM ON THE EPISTLES—Tue Epistles 

of Paul the Apostle, translated with an Exposi- 

tion and Notex, by Rev Thomas Belsham, 4vols, 8vo, 

London. A few copies for sale at a reduced price by 
5 J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington st 


ITCHELL’S MAP OF THE WORLD, on 
Mercaior’s Projection, with an Index (to ac- 
company the Map) of 600 pages. Also—an improved 
edition of Mitchell’s large Map of the United States, 
with the Railroad Routes, Distances, etc. with an In- 
dex of 350 pages of valuable information. 

Merchants, Teachers and others wishing to pur- 
chase, are respectfully invited to call and examine for 
themselves. 

Orders from abroad will be promptly answered, 
packed and shipped. Coustantly on hand and for sale 
by TAPPAN & DENNET, 

% 114 Washington st 

R. WARE’S NEW WORK—Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, 2vuls—Philosophy of the p'an of Salva- 
tion—a Book for the Times, by an American citizen. 
Is Christianity true? What is true Cirstianity ? A 
valuable work—I vol, 12 mo, cloth. 

Channing’s Works, 5 vols, new edition. 

Life of Alexander Hamilton, by his son John C. 
Hamilton, 2 vols 8vo, portrait. 

Gille’s History of Greece—Ineluding the history of 
Literature, Philosophy and the Fine Arts, 8vo. cloth. 
For sale by TAPVAN §& DENNET, 

{5 114 Washington st 
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EW JUVENILES AND TOY BOOKS.—The 
Childs’ Pictorial Music Book—do do Geometry 
—du do Preceptor—do do Avithmetic—with a variety 
of Toy Books. 
Just recieved and for sale by SAXTON §& PEIRCE, 
133 1 2 Washington street. 5 





HOUGHITS ON MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 

CULTURE. by R. C. Waterston. Just published. 
An laqnirey into the Foundation, Evideuces, and truths 
of Religion. By Henry Ware D.D. For sale at 
SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. feb 6 





were first collected from original reeurds and 
poraneous printed ducuments, and illustrated with 
notes, by Alexander Young. 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated 
with eight engravings. A few copies being balance of 
the edition, 2 sale by J. MUNROE & GO.. 134 
Washington st. feb 12 


IEBIG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY .—Organic 

Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and 
Physiology by Justus Liehig Pro fessor of Chemistry 
in the University of Giessen—2d American edition 
with nutes, &c., by John W. Webster, M. D. 1 vol. 
12mo, for sale by J MUNROE & CO., 134 Washing- 
ton st. feb. 12 








ARRIET MARTINEAU’S TALES.—-Deer 
Brook, 2 vols., by Harriet Martineaun—Home- 
Abroad—The Loom and the Lugger—For each and for 
All—Life in the Wilds—French Wine and Politics— 
Ireland, a Tale—Providence as manifested through 
Israel—Sowers not Reapers—Parish, a ‘Tale—The 
Hill and the Vatley—‘the Faith as unfolded to many 
Prophets—Cousin Marshall—The Essential Faith of 
the Universal Chorch—The Letters at Home—The 
Hour aad the Man, 2 vols.—all by Hasriet Martineau. 
The Linwood’s, by Miss Sedgwick. For sale ty 
TAPPAN & DENNET 114 Washington st. 
feb 12 
OPULAR MAGAZINES—-REVIEWS §c.— 
JORDAN §& CO., 121 Woshington, oppusite 
Water st., Publishers and N.E. Agents for the prin 
cipal Periodicals of the day—awong which are, 
Godey’s Lacy’s Book, monthly, per year $3 00 
Graham’s Lady’s and Gents Mag. do do do 300 





The two when together, 5 00 
The People’s Library monthly, per year 3 00 
The Young People’s Buk, de do 200 
The Ladies Cowpanion, do do 3 00 
The Ladies Garland, du do 1 ov 
The Christian Family Magazine, 1 Ou 
The Patriarch, 100 
Arcturus, illustrated, with an illustrated supple- 

ment, monthly, per year, 5 00 


All Ux: Foreign Magazines, Reviews, and Periudi- 
cals, furnished promptly in good conditiun, and on the 
most reasunable terurs. feb 12 


EMOIR OF DR. CARPENTER—Memvpirs of 

the life of the Rev. Lam Carpenter, L. L. D. 
with selections from his correspondence, edited by his 
Son Rassell Lawt Carpenter. 1 vol 8vo. Londen 
This day recieved, by JAMES MUNROE, § CO, 
134 Washington street. feb 12 


RT OF A PEW, in Rev. Mr. Young’s Church, 
will be let,—two or three seuts, in a well situated 
broad aisle pew. Inquire at this Office. 
February 12. —. 











EW BOOKS.—Received this day by TICKNOR, 
Agent, corner of Washington and Nehool streets. 
New Novels by Mrs. Gore—The Lover and the Hus- 
band; The Woman of a Certain Age, &e. in 2 vols 
12mo. 

Frederick the Great, and his Times—edited, with 
an introduction, by Thomas Campbeli Esq, author of 
the Pleasures of Home. life of Petrarch &e. 

Family Secret«: or Hints to those who would make 
Home Happy; by Mrs. Ellis (late Mise Stickney,) 
author of the Women of England, §c. in 2 vols 12ino. 


AND LETTERS—Edited Ezra 8. 
Gannett. 


Contents of the No. for February. 
The Christians Trinmph over depression; The 
Test of Christian Grommcior, The Inward Man—a 
. . . . ‘eabody ; Thoughts and 
pontoon > ; Covenanters of Scot- 
i Notices of the Inte Rev. H. G. O. Phipps; My 
Publication a ay ge ~ <d Mi cn 
. . , igence . . tsce’ 

ix published on the first of every month, by WILLIAM 

CROSBY & Co., 118 Washington street. feb 5 


Mose LY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
by Rev. 








TEN COPIES A YEAR FOR $10. 


HE handsomest and cheapest periodical for the ~ 


! EVERY YOUTH’S GAZETTE, il- 
ee elegant engravings, to be published every 


Ou Saturday, the 22d day 
menced the editi 

per. pee will 

t wi of the quarto form, containing eight pages 
similar to the New York Mirror. eos oe c will 
be embellished with beautfiul pictures, of an instruc- 
tive and pleasing character. contents will be, 
for the most part, original, and adapted to the wants 
and capacities of youthful readers. Not only will the 
exclusive services of an accomplished Editor be given 
to the work, but the talents of many popular writers 
will be enlisted in its support. 

Ail the new popular works for children which ap- 

rin England will be obtained; and from these t 

t articles will be chosen and published entire in the 
columns of the Gazeite, together with the engravings 
by which they may be illustrated. Thus, in our cata- 
logue of contributors, there will by many names, dear 
and familiar to the young—Miss Dagwwat, Mrs. Ho- 
fland, Mary Howitt, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Barwell, 
Miss Milford, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Joanna Bailli, Mrs. 
Southey, Miss Coleridge, and others. Thus, at a price 
Sar less than that for which such works could be re- 
printed in the shape of books in this cuuntry, will the 
socmennetans tenaeene and stories for the young be 
presented, 

Arrangements will also be made to obtain original 
articles by favorite American authurs, 

A pure m>ral tone will pervade every sentence of the 
new periodical. Every thing like sectional, sectarian, 
or political bias will be sedulously avoided. In fine, 
the journal will be adapted to the tastes and capacities 
of all children, and thus merit its pame. 








Every Youta’s Gazetre will, on and after the 22d 
of January, be issued on Saturda ey 
AT THE OFFICE OF THE NEW WORLD 
No. 30 Aan street, New-Y¥ ork. 

TERMS. 

To place Every Yuuth’s Gazette within the means 
of all the girls and boys .in the country, it will be sold 
to subscribers at the following low rates: For one copy 
sent to any. part of North America, $2 a year; for twe 
copies $3; for four copies $5 ; for ten copies $10— 
always to be paid in advance. When 4 copies for 
$5, or 10 copies for $10, are ordered, the remittance 
must be made in current money, of New York or New 
Eugland—and the papers directed to one address. 

Letters on business, and all communications to be 
addressed to ‘ The Editor of the Youth’s Gazette, 830 
Aun street, New York,’ franked or pust-paid. 





ERMAN BOOKS.—Follen’s German Grammar; 
Follen’s German Reader—German Dramas, from 
Schiller and Gothe, for the use of people learning the 
German language—for saleat SIMPKINS’S, 
j29 21 Tremont Row. 





AN A SOUL. or The Ilaward and the Experi- 
mental Evidences of Christianity ; A. B. 
Muzzey. Contents: Matter and Spirit; Tes- 
tiumony of Consciousness; ‘The Outer aud Inner Man; 
The Seri ture Estimate of the Soul and the ; The 
Proper Kind of Evidence for Religion; The Faith of 
the Affections; The Soul the Test of External Evi- 
dence; The Soul Recognizes a Law; God seen in and 
the Soul; The Soul Perceives its own Immortality ; 
The Inspiration of the Almighty Universal. 
Just published and fur sale by WM, CROSBY & 
Co. 118 Washington st. j29 


(Notices of the work.) 


* Ic ia written in a sincere spirit, and the argaments 
used to sustain the position of the writer are expre 
clearly, tersely, and forcibly. It can be read with 
profit by those who wish for facts and reasons to le- 
rece their faith, and place it ona philosophical 
pasis.’— Times. 

* The important subject of this excellent treatise is 
handled in a serious and thoughtful manner, being an 
argument against infidelity from consciousness, faith, 
and inspiration.’— Transcript. 

* It is an interesting and powerful attempt to bring 
closely home to the mind of the reader the great traths 
Which relate to our spiriwal ators.” Bia Axe. 

*We cordially recommend it to every thinking 
mind.’— Evening Gazeite. 

‘We commend this litle volume to all who have 
souls.’— Bay State Democrat. 





ERIODICALS PER BRITANNIA.—Dublia 
Medical Journal—Lancet—Mechanic’s Magazine 
—lIntell | Repository—Medical Gazette—The Pul- 
pit—Foreign peo ee Review—Maps published by 

















the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge— 
Baptist Magazine—Evangelical Magazi Sabbath 
2 Teacher—Engineer and Architect’s Jouraal— 
c. &e. 
For sale by WD. TICKNOR, Agent corner of 
Washington and School sts. jan 29 








ECORATIONS for Parks and Gardens.—De- 

signs for gates, garden seats, alcoves, temples, 
baths, es, prospect towers, green-houses, ete,— 
also, a hot-house and hot-wall, with the plans and 
sas 3 on 55 plates, 

ust received for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of 
- Washington and School streets. j 29 





APITAL PUNISHMENT.—Report in favor of 

the Abvlition of Capital Punishment by law, made 

to the L-gislature of New York, April 14, 1841, by 

Tw. O'Sullivan, Member from the city of N. Y.— 

Just received and for sale by W. D. TICKNOR, 
Agent, corner of Washington and School sts. j29 





EW § VALUABLE WORKS.—Te Poukry 

Yard—A Practical view of the best method of 
selecting, rearing, and breeding, the varivus species of 
Domestic Fow!, by Peter Boswell, ficst Ameriean edi- 
tion, just’ pnblished—a treatise on the theory and 
practive of Landscape Garjening, adapted to North 
America, with a view to the improvement of countrys 


residences, by A. J. Downing, illustrated with » mer- 


ons engravings, lvol 8vo, 

The Theory of Horticulture, or an attempt to ex- 
plain the principal operations of Gardening upon Phy- 
sivizical privciples by J. Lindley, limo. 

Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads—Ancient Spanish Ral- 
lads—historical and romantic, translated with nutes 
cy J S Lockhart, Esq. 1st American edition—new vol. 
of Discourses by Dr Dewey; Discourses on Human 
Life, hy Orville Dewey—Hawthorne’s Twice Told 
Tales, in 2 vole 12 no—tfor ale 

j29 J MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington at 





Bats ees Novels, 27 sole, neat bindings; 
Mrs Heman’s Puetical works, with a memoir 

her Sister, 7 vols—visit to Northern Europe, by Rob’s 
Baird, with maps add engravings— Pant » & Byste- 
matic survey of human knowledge—Santh’s Lectures 
on modern history, with a preface, by Jared Sparks— 
Primmer of Reading and Drawing, by Mary T. Pea- 
“a sale at S KINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 





Wakes INQUIRY—An Inquiry into the Foun- 
dation, Evidences, and Truths of Religion, by 
Henry Ware, D. D., late Professur of Divinity in 
Harvard College, in 2 volumes, 12 mo—published aad 
for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 184 Washing- 
ton st, j29 





Dunglison’s NewWork.—The Pracice of Medicine, 
or a ‘Treatise on Special Pathslogy and Therapentics; 
hy Robley Danglinson’s M, D., author of a work on Phy- 
stology, New remedies &e. 2 vols 8vo. (5 


VHE SUNDAY SCHOOL PRESENT—A collee- 
tion of Stories from the Portfolio of an Ex-Super- 
intendent. Intended asa gift from teachers to their 





NEW BOOKS.—Received hy TICKNOR, Ageut, 
LN corner of Washington and School sncets.— 
Sketches of New England, or memories of the coun- 
try, by John Carver, Esq. Justice of the Peace and 
Queranly 12me. 
The Fiower People, by a Lady, with many colored 
plates. 

* It is my faith that every flower 

Fajoys the air it breaths. 

A Treatise on Mechanics, applied to the arts, inclu- 
ding »tatisties and hydrostatics, by the Rev. UH. Muse- 
ley, published auder the direction of the committee of 
general literature and education, appointed by the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian knowledge, 
An Es+ay on Ancient Coins, Medals and Gems, as 
illu-trating the progrese of Christianity in the early 
ages, by Rev R Walsh, LL. D., 2d edition, page! ou 








yew AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS.—An Ep- 
aN itome of the History of Philosophy, being the 
work adopted by the University of France for instruc: 
tion and the Colleges and High Schools, trane 
from the French, with additions §c., by C. 8. Henry 
D. D. 2 vols. Family Library; Ou the beauties, 
Harmony and Sublimity of Nature, with Notes, Com. 
mentary and illustrations, by Charles Bush author of 
Ruins of ancient cities §c. 1 vol. ea hens rary; The 
Poultry Yard ; @ practical view b- et — pre ! 
selecting, rearing rag ge Sl: Gesiniay ao 
Great and his Times 


s, edited with ay introduction by 
Thowas Campbell ; vole; Family 











Secrets, or Hints 
ta thuse who w make 


» by Mrs 
Senge te ol 
the foundat 

















, or as a Sunday Schwol Bookham published 

and for sale by WM CROSBY $ CO, 

j29 118 Washington st 

LLIS’S MEDICAL FORMULARY—sixth edi- 

tion, revised and extended, by Samuel G. Morton. 

This day received ani for saleby W. DP, TICKNOR, 
Agent, corner of Washington and | streets, ts 
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NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
Hieron of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles. “By Dr. 
Augustus Neander, Professor of ‘Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Berl, ‘raorlated under the author’s sanction 
from the third edition of the vriginal German, by J. E. 


Ryland. 
{From Professor Staurt.} 
The endersigued has olten had occasion to consult 
Neander’s History of the Primitive Church, and ie 
somewhat familiar with the contents and character of 


the bouk. Like most of Neander’s ions, it ex- 
hibits evisence of much study reflection. The 
facta staied are such as can for the most be - 
ed on ; the spirit of the work is i It 
cannot be reasonably doubted that the author felt a deep 
interest in his subject, nor that the tendency +? 
work in the main is evangelical. With some * vr 
{ 


inions in respect to the authorship of a@ part 
Tees Siseinnes bacha; F oonent agree ; nor am I per- 
suaded that lis 


of January, ill be 
and publishing of x new oe al : 
called * Every Youth's Gazette. 
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upon the table, imparted to the whole do- 
main an air of taste and intelligence, often 
wanting in the houses of the wealthy. 
| They might be poor, according to the com- 
‘ f the term, but could nev- 








POETRY. 





nen 


ope: = 
THE CHILD OF A YEAR AND A DAY, 
BY MISS GOULD. 
To grief the night-bours keeping, 
A wournful mother lay 
Upon her pillow, weeping— | 
Her babe had passed away. | 
| 





mon acceptation 0 
| er be vulgar. 


| ‘his was the only day which Mr. Cleve- 
Jand could devote to his family, his busi- 
ness as a mechanic requiring his whole at- 
tention the other six divs of the week, in 
order to meet their daily expenses. This! 
|-cireumstance contributed to make it still 
~! more a day of rest to his excellent wife, 
who found herself relieved of the incessant 

| eare of little Edward; and in part of her at- 

| tendance upon the elder Mr. Cleveland, 
whose infirmities daily increased. George 
and Mary, too, directed the innumerable 
questions of childhood to their father, in- 
stead of their mother, ou this day ; and 
Mr. Cleveland, with a manner in which 
kindness and dignity were happily blend- 
ed, Jed the minds of his children to subjects 
worthy of their contemplation ; now teach- 





When she had clasped her treasure 
A year and yet a day, 

Of time, ’t was all its measure— 
°'T was gone, like moraing’s ray ! 


The jewel, Heaven had shown her, 
Of worth surpassing gold, 

Wrea lent her, by its Owner— 
°T was never earth's to hold. 


Then, fondly hovering o’er her, 
A bright young angel hung; - 
And warm the love it bore her, 
Aad sweet the song it sung : 


© O mother, why this weeping ? 





' 


true explanation of this problem may be,| founded in selfishness, and as truly go- 
that conscience, like some divinity within | ing to deface the image of God in the 
acts without our volition, and is felt to be, | soul,—have a character olf gentility, and 
an independent agent. We regard it, per-| are as readily imitated as if they were 
haps, as a spy upon our thoughts, or as fil- Scripture virtues. They are imitated, too, 
ling the place of the All-seeing judge, and) with complacency; and that salutary fear, 
if we hoodwink this, we may fancy that! which attends o:her vices, and which may, 
our actions puss unseen and unrecorded. , soon or late, lead the soul to shake them 
However this may be, a familiar instance | off, does not exist. ‘The rich may, there- 
will render the fact of self-deception plain! fore, be considered as preachers—their 
and palpable. houses, as temmples—and the world around, 

A poor man at the ead of a week’s work,| as their attentive auditory. lheir situa- 
has five dollars in his pocket, which his} tion is one of great sesponstbility. If 1 
fiuumily needs for their comfort, As he pas-| man goes into the ptilpit, and prenches athe- | 
ses the door of a grog-shop, the question} ism, every good mind is shocked. and starts 
arises, shall I stop wand expend this money | back, as if that image in which Satan delu- 
in gambling and licentiousness with these} ded our common mother, had suddenly 
boon companions—or shail | go home, and | come before him. But the rich man, who | 
bestow it in blessings on my family? The} sets an example of indolence, or haughti- | 
question is, which is the best way—which | ness, or voluptuousness—who brings up 
will yield the man most happiness? bis children in idleness, or tolerates them 

Here truth and conscience present the} in what is called dandyisin, or exclusive- 
whole case. ‘If you go home, you will) ness, or an affectation of superiority—he is 
see that place rendered checrful and bright | a worse enemy to society, I! we regarded 





ry. Now, the leading paper of the Protes- 


jof French, German, English and American Manuf icwures, 


| ford Mixtures, and Faney colors. 


Let all thy aurrow cease : 
My infant form is sleeping, 
here nought can break its peace. 


* And he, who once was blessing 
Such little chikiven here, 


by your presence, and the resulis of your 
toil. You will share ia the confidence and | 
blessings of a cheerful wife, and the affec- 
tion of happy children, If you do other- 
wise—if you spend your money here, you | 


ing a lesson of wisdom from the experience 
of past ages, and now ineuleating some 
lofty truth, from the examination of a flow- 
er, or the construction of a crystal. There 
is not a leaf or shrub, a ray of light, a} 





practical consequences, than the infidel 
preacher. He sows, far and wide, the 
seeds of seductive vice, and leaves society 
to reap the whirlwind. 

In this point of view, the rich occupy a sta- 





My spirit now possessing, 
PRS wat ter aaee. sumer air, but is full of trath and beauty, 
to those who have the faculty to perceive 
it. Thus thought Mr. Cleveland, and he 
lived up to this conviction. He doubted 
not the intelligence and moral strength of 
his children would reward him for his 
pains. And most ably was he sustained 
by his amiable and strong-minded wile. | 
With none of the petty ambition and weak | 
vanityeof the sex, Mrs. Clevelond was per- | 
fectly feminine, and posessed a refined | 
taste and strong native intellect. Strangers | 
thought her handsome,—a_ circumstance | 
never regarded by friends, who were in the | 
habit of witnessing the excellence of her| 
mind and heart. 

We have said it was the Sabbath. As! 


| 
} 
} 
! 
} 
} 
} 


* I never knew the dreading 
OF death’s ull-conquering blow ; 
My morta! raiment shedding, 





I rose above the fue. 


* Where sickness cannot pain me— 
Where comes nor grief nor night— 
Where sia shall never stain ne, 
1 dwell, a child of light. 








* While many a pilgrim hoary 
Treads long eurth’s weary way, 
I have eterna! glory 
For one short year and cay. 


Yet that sweet angel singing 
Its mother could not hear, 

For grief her heart was wringing— 
She'd but a mortal ear. 


shadow on the hill side, or an insect in the | ¥ 


ill reduce yourself to the degradation of| tion of commanding emin-nce. They are the 
4 brute, and en the morrow you will suffer | first or highest class of society, if we regard | 
all the pangs of outraged nerves, rendered | power and responsibility ; but not the first, | 
more poignant by the reproaches of con-| 1 the common acceptation of the term ; | 
science setting before you a wife deserted | that of being the happiest. Nor do the| 
—a family neglected—and the paradise of 


poor, as being the least happy, occupy the | 
home converted into a scene of misery, be- 
cnxuse a husband and a father turns spoiler 


last station. Happiness, indeed, is almost | 
independent of condition. ‘The terms, then, | 
and betrayer.’ 
fere then is the whole truth, fairly pre- 


high and low, so eften used, as marking | 

out society into classes, are false; they are | 

sented: but now comes the process of self- | also mischievous, as tending to imbue the 
deception. A veil is dexterously drawn| minds of some with conceit, and others | 
over this side of the picture, or perhaps it} with venomous discontent. They, at least, | 
is foreibly thrust out of view—while the | put into the hands of those who adopt the | 
other is contemplated with a fond and fa- | political doctrine, ‘divide, and conquer,’ a | 
voring fancy. The mad delights of the} power, by which they may array one part} 
bowl, the fierce revelry, the bewildering| of the community against the other; and | 
| when the war is waged, lead on their! 

dupes to the accomplishment of their own 


joys of intoxication, come over the yield- | 


jand best styles fur service. 


; ett ’ 

But a short time since, It was pronounc ed 
slander to charge the Oxford writers wi th 
teaching some of the worst errors of Pope- 


tant Episcopal Church, in New York re- 
gards the Confessional as ‘a salutary. pro- 
vision and powerful auxiliary’ in maintain- 
ing school and college discipline! Perhaps it 
will not be regarded as disrespectful, if we 
inquire of the apologists for Oxford, ‘ What 
next ?” : 





CLOTH STORE. 

F. DICKINSON & CO, (the former stor > of Da- 

« vid G. Deane,) 51 Washington street, North of 

Court street Boston, dealers in Broadcloihs, Cassimeres, 

Ladies’ Habit and Victoria Cloths, Velvets, Vestings, 
Trimmings, &e. 

Broadeluths—Extra Fine, Medium, and Low-Priced, 


of the best Woaded aud durable Colors. Jet, and Blue 
Wool dyed Blacks. Light, dark and rich Navy Blues; 
Drake Neck, Lnvisible, T hssarn’, Ravens, Polish and 
Bottle Greens ; Dahlia, Claret, Mulberry, Adelaide, rich 
London, Regent, aud Victoria Browns; with a full as- 
sortment of light and dark Drabs—Cadet Steel ,and Ox- 


Cassimeres—Extra Fine, and Medinm Moleskin, 
single and double Mili’; Velvet and Ermine Blacks, 
Indigo Blues, Drabs, Cobourg, Oxford and Steel Mix- 
tures, and faney colors, including all the permanent and 
desirable shades. 

Buck skins, aod Loudon Doeskins—Victoria, Ribbed, 
Plain, Plaidand Feather Welted, of the must fashionable 


Ladies’ Habit and Cloak Clothse—German, French. 
and English, of the best styles to retain their lustre; 
Rich Viwlet Blues, Greens, Adelaide, Victoria Browns, 
and ail the most fashionable colors. 

Summer Cloths—Lama Cloths, Cashiuaret, Bomba- 
zine, Alepives, Ecuminets, Cassinets, Crape Camblets, 
Princetta, ribbed and Plain Linen and Cotton Drillings, 
Sc. ec. §e. 

Also—A complete assortment of rich Vestings, Goats’ 
Hair and Imitation Caublete, Lyons Velvets, Silecias, 
Cambrics, Brown Linens, Canvass, Paddings, Crequill. s 
Gilt, Twist and Lasting Buttons, Sewing Silk, &e. &. 

J. F.D. & CO. will be constantly supplied with the 
Best Styles of Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings and Trim- 
mings, suited or the City and Country Trade, which 
they will sell at such prices fur Cash,as cannot fail to be 
satisfactory. dec 25 


EV. DR. CHANNING’S WORKS.—Just pub- 
lished, in five beautiful volumes, at the very low 
price of one dollar per volume,the first American edition 
of De Channiog’s works, with an introduction by the 
author. The proprietor of the above has spared no pains 
or expense in the paper aud mechanical execation of the 

















ALUABLE REGISTER FOR 1842. JAMES 
LORING, 132 Washingson «t. hag just published 
the Massach isetis Register fur 1842, containing the 
Bankrupt Law, the New Tariffof U. 8. withthe Tariff 
Law of 1841, the State Legislature, the 27th Congress, 
the Army and Navy Officers, Consuls, Militin Officers, 
City Officers of Boston, Salem & Lowell, Ministers, 
Colleges, Charitable Societies, Banks & Insureance 
Companies, Post Masters, Justices, Lawyers, Census 
of U.S, and of Towns ia Mass. wad a list of Meabers 
of the Mass. Medical Society, &c. &e. 


fTVRACT FOR JANUARY. NO. 174.—Domeatic 
Worship by Rev. Caleb Stetson being Tract 174 

of AU. A Just published by JAMES MUNROE & 

CO, 134 Washingwon st. jan 29 


Bap fe her sper NOTICE.—The Copartner- 
ship heretofore existing between the subscribers 
under the firm of JAMES MUNROE & CO, Book- 
sellers and Publishers, is this day dissolved, by mutual | 
consent. All persons having accounts with said firm 
may settle the same at Bookstore No 134 Washington 
street. JAMES MUNROE, Jr. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1842. GEORGE NICHOLS. 








THE Subscribers have this day formed a Copart- 
nership as Booksellers and Publishers, under the firm 
of JAMES MUNROE & CO , and wiil continue the 
usiness at the stand heretofore occupied by the late 
firm of James Munroe & Co, 134 Washington st. 

JAMES MUNROE, Jr. 
WM..H. DENNET. 


~~ 
———— 


NCYCOPEDIA AMERICANNA—A popular 
“E oe of Arts, Sciences, literature, history 
po mate, Se biography brought down to the prevent 
time; Including a copious Collection of original articles 
in American Biography. In 13 vols heat and stron 
hinding,Waserly Novels, in 27 vols, neat hindi z 
Received and for sale at SIMPKINS Book ant Se 
tionary Rooime, 21 Tremont Row. is 











. es 
EMS FROM TRAVELLERS — illustrative of yari- 
ous passages in Holy Scriptures, with pearly on, 

hundred exquisite engravings. Among the authorit; ° 
quoted will be found the following distinguighed reac 
—Harmer, Laborde, Lane, Madden, Clarke Pocuthe. 
Chandler, Malcom, Hartley, Russell, Jewin, Carne 
Shawe, Morier, Nebubr Calmet, Bruce, H. Biyn: Bel. 
zoni, Lord Lindsay, &c. ma 
Just published and for sale by TICKNOR’S Agent 
corner of Weshington and Sehool sireets. jj : 


DANVERS & SALEM FAMILY SCHOOL, 
To parents and Guardians. 
ISS HARDING, wae of of the Rev M, Harding 

I late of Stow, respectfully informs her friends and 
the public, that she has taken a commodious House in 
Boston-St. in Danvers, near Salem, lately occupied by 
Caleb Smith, Esq. ‘The house is located ina pleasant 
and healthy spot ; where she intendsto receivea Limite p 
number of Young Lapis for the purpose of instructing 
them in the various branches, constituting a useful and 
accomplished female education. . 

Solicitous to aid in the gradual developement of the 





moral, intéllectua! and physical powers of her pupils, she 
wishes to take none as membersof her family under FivE 
nor above TEN yearsoi age. By adopting this rule, she 
hopes those eatrusted to her charge will continue with 
L her, till they shall have completed their education, And, 
taining selections from the writings of Webster, Mrs. | as her Mother purposes to superintend the domestic de- 
Hale, Buckwinster, Worcester, W. B. O. Peabody, } partment, parents and guardians may rest assured that 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1842. j22 








pe NEW-HAMPSHIRE BOOK—Being +peci- 


inens of Literatue ef the Granite State, and con- 


ermore, Jeremiah M-son Abiel Abbot, &c 
published by J. MUNROE & Co. j22 


Cyzeaine OF SYMPATILY, 3d Edition. 


peatedly. 


of Grandfather’s Chair. 


Grand Chair. 


O. W. P. Peabody, Ephraim Peabody, Isaac Hill, T. 
G. Fessenden, Warren Burton, J. H. Morrison, W. 
B. Tappan, J. E. Abbot, Ralph Emerson, A. A. Liv- 





the children will have a comfortable home. 
emical year will commence on the 6th of September, to 
consist of 42 weeks,divided into four quarters, two of 10 
- &c. Just‘ and two of 11 weeks each. There will be only two va- 
j cations iu the year, 4 wecks in the winter, and 6 in the 
surmmer,. 
‘An | to the removalof a scholar, whether DAY or BOARDER, 


The acad- 


A quarter’s notice will be expected, previous 


Offering of Sympathy to the afflicted especially to | and a quarter to be paid always in advance. If desired, 


parents bereaved of their children, being a collection | the children may continue in the family during vacations, 


from manuscripts never before published, with an ap- | their pavents,or guardians allowing a reasonable compen- 


ndix of extracts from various authors, by 

‘arkmau, D. D. 

Just published by JAMES MUNROE § Co., 134 
Washington st. j22 


ISTORICAL TALES FOR YOUTH.—B, | 
Nathaniel! Hawthorne, author of ‘Twice Told | 
Tales,’ 3 vols. with Engravings, but each sold re- 





Ist. Grand Father’s Chair, A History for Youth. 
2nd. Famous Old People, being the second epoch 
3d. Liberty Tree. With the last words of the 


The design of this writer has been to describe the 


She could not see the Leaning 
Of his celestial crown; 

For fast her tears were strex:ming ; 
Her soul to dust bowed down. 


A voice from heaven then falling 
In soothing tunes to her, 

As of a Father, calling, 
Revealed the Comforter. 


And, lifting up her low ly 
And sorrow-laden eye, 

She saw the King al! holy 
Uponr the throne Most {igh. 


Where shining hosts were pow ing 
Their praises forth to Him, 
She saw her child adoring, 
Amid the Seraphim. 
THE SNOW-FLAKE. 
BY MISS GOULD, 
* Now, if I fall will it be my lot 
To be cast in some lone, and lowly spot, 
To melt and.to sink unseen, or forgot? 
And there will my course be ended? 
"T was this a feathery Snow-F lake said, 
As down through measureless space it strayed, 
Or, as half by dalliance, half afraid, 
It seemed in mid air suspen ted. 


“Oh! an,’ said the Earth,’ thou shalt oot lie 

Neglected and lone on my lap tw sie, 

Thou pure and delicate child of the sky! 
Por thou wilt be safe in my keeping. 

But then, I must give thee a love lier form— 

Thou wil not be part of the wintry sterw, 

But revive, when the sunbeams are yello. andl warm, 
Aad the flowers from my bosom are peeping! 


* And then thou shalt have thy choice, to be 
Restored in the lily, that decks the 'ea, 
Io the jessamine-bloom, the anemone, 
Or aught of thy spotless whitevess — 
To melt, and be cast in a glittering bead, 
With the pearis, that the night scatters over the mead 
In the cup where the bee and the fire-fly feed, 
Regaining thy dazzling rig hiness. 
*T'll let thee awake from thy transient sleep, 
When Viola's mild blue eye shall weep, 
In « tremulous tear; or, a diamond, leap, 
Jo a drop from the unlucke:! fountain: 
Or, leaving the valley, the meadow and heath, 
The streamlet, the flowers and «li beneath, 
Go wp and be wove in the silvery wienth 
Encircling the brow of the mountain. 


* Or, wouldst thou return toa hume in the skies! 


To shine in the [ris L'il let thee arise, 
And apfear in the many and glotious dyes 
A peacil of suaveame is bleading! 
But true, fair thing, as my wame is Earth, 
I'll give thee a new and vernal birth, 
When thoo shalt recover thy primal worth, 
And never regret desce @ ing! 
* Then I will drop,’ said the trusting Flake; 
* But, bear it in mind, that the choice I make 
Te not in the flowers, wor the dew to wake; 


is e a . aa 7 . is 
the twilight softly gathered upon the earth, | ng 'ancy like a spell. Thus passion pres 


and the birds began to twitter upon the | ses its instant claims, and the conquest is 


branches, \ ; ; 
| the freshness and verdare of the delightful | actually made up his mind, still pretends 


season. 
Edward, who seemed ‘to feel his |:fe in 
every limb.’ Now he plucked the clovers 





tosse 


1 his white arms, and played bo-peep 
throagh the clustering leaves, his eyes and 


George and Mary took charge of | one 


and buttereups, and now flung all aside |" 
| and tortled off in pursuit of a butterfly. | 4on. 
Anon he tumbled into the green grass, and | and then I will go home. 


| 

« . - } 

part of himself, that he has not fone | 
so. ‘Il will go home to my family,’ says 


is lost. 
Such is self-deception—such is the ene- 


white tecth gleaming out like gems and| my within the fortress, too often ready to 
be) e > - 


pearls. 

Mr and Mrs Cleveland gave each an 
aud cautiously to 
age. 


*Ah, my children,’ he said, ‘ beautiful 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


and salutary as is this rest of one day in| 
seven, it is glorious to feel, that there yet; 


| ° . . 
| remaineth a rest for the people of God. 


Not the cold, insensible sleep of the grave, 


| infirmity. Oh, it is good to think of these 
| things, ere the sun, or the light, or the 
moon, or the stars be darkened, or the 


clouds return after the rain.” For me, the 





| betray it. 
by 
arm to the old gentleman, walking slowly |the camp, than by the assailants without 
suit the infirmities of | the wall. 

|of truth is, to guard against self-betrayal. 
| —S. G. Goodrich. 


i 


but a rest from toil, from temptation and | 


silver cord is loosed, and the golden bow! | - 
oa . rae yh a ie . | some days before. 
of earth broken; desire has failed, and the! . 


In morals, as well as in war, 
here are more garrisons lost by treason in 


The great strife in the pursuit 


STRONG SENSE OF SHAME. 


Some years since, Robert Andrews, the 
foreman toa respectable nursery man in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, who had lived 
with his employer ten years, and borne a 
good character, one Saturday applying for 
his wages, claimed pay for a man up to 
chat day, although he had discharged him 
His master said, look- 





| 


p Porn . TT » hac | 
s, the family strolled out to enjoy | already made. The victim, though he has 





purposes. | work,and has fixed the price so low as to place it within 

Let us take a wiser and more just view | the (yen pea im! be — tee dane 

. . Tis aw oe heme srr tthe | 2 or sale wholesale and retail, by G. . AN. 

of this subjec * I he happy clas s of we I NING, at his uflice No 40 State street, over the Union 
ty, is the industrious class—be they rich, | Bank. 325 


be they poor, or be they in that better con- 


|he, whispering in the ear of conscience—at| dition, petitioned for by him who said, 
the same time, he enters the gate of perdi-| ‘Give me nether poverty nor riches.’ It| 
‘| will step in and take one draught,} is in this middle station. that peace and 
He goes inand| dignity are most frequently found. 


I know of no better test of happiness, 
than simplicity of manners. Show me a 
person, who 1s free from affectation, free 
alike from disguise, uneasiness and pre- 
tence ; one who seems solicitous to hide 
nothing, and to display nothing—one, in 
short, who bears upon him the impress of 
truth, and you show me a man, who, in 
wealth or poverty, is happy. Truth, in 
morals, is like gold among the metals; it 
is always valuable—-always graceful. 
Whether rough in its native state, as in 


rustic life; or wrought up with the refine- | 


ments of more artificial society, it is still 
truth, and constitutes the basis of all virtue, 
all happiness, all moral beauty. Every 
thing is trashy and base without it. The 
false imitations of it—aflectation, pretence, 
assumption, arrogance—are brassy coun- 
terfeits, alike worthless to the possessor, 


a at TICKNOR, Agent corner of Wahs- 

ington and School sts. 

| Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems, illustrated—a new edition. 
In the present edition nomerous additions and correc- 

| tions have been made, and many poems now for the 

| firat time published, inserted. 

| New Volume of Sermons; by Orville Dewey.—Dis 
courses on Haman Life; by Orville Dewey, Pastor of 
the Church of the Messiah in New-York. 

Catlin’s Work.—Letters and Notes on the maaners, 
customs and condition of the North Ameriean Indians; 
| hy George Catlin, in 2 vols, with 400 illustrations, 
| earcfally engraved from his original paintings. 
| New and cheap Game for Children.—American His- 
| torical Cards—being a set of questions and answers 
| relating to American History and the Government of 
ithe United States; designed for the instruction and 
| amusement of young persons. Price 25cents. d 29 
Longfellow’s Ballads. —Ballads and other Poems; by 
| Professor H. W. Longfellow, author of Voices of the 
| Night, ete. 





SAVINGS BANK. 
bo Savings Bank for Seamen and others, No. & 
| L Tremont Row, is open dai.y, frum ten A. M. coone 
P.M. This Institution is esmecsally intendea io atord 
greater facilities fur a sare ana profitable investment ~‘ 
| the earnings of Seamen, and of others connected with a 
} sea faring life, but it is also designed for al! ciasscz in 
the community, and is open to ali, thus enabling the in- 
dustrious and frugal, by commencing early in life with 
saving afew dollars,to make a provision for time of 


eminent characters and remarkable events of our 

early annuals, ia such a form and style, that the young 

might make acquaintance with them of their own ac- 

cord. They are purely historical, detailing the stir- 

ring sceues enacted in Boston, and all the events of the 

Revolution, in a simple though Graphic language. 
Opinions of the Press. 

‘This book makes the Grandfather’s Chair,’ the 
centre of inany attractions, and of much useful amuse- 
ment for children, and improves to good account some 
of the richest passages of Puritan History.—Puri- 
tan. 

* Whoever has read the first epoch of ‘Grandfather’s 
Chair,’ will by no means neglect the second. Famous 
Olid People. Children will be delighted, and parents 
instructed, by the historical sketches so faithfully, aud 
amusingly drawn.’—B. Recorder. ¢ 


Just published and for sale, by TAPPAN §& DEN. 
NET, [14 Washington st. j22 


AMSBOTHAM’S PROCESS OF PARTUR. 
ITLON —*The Principles and practice of Obs- 
tetric Medicine and Surgery, in reference to the Pro- 
cess of Parturition ; or Midwifery illustrated, by Fran- 
cis H. Ramsbotham, M.D Physician to the Royal 
Maternity Charity, and Lecturer on Midwifery at the 
London Hospital , &c. ilinstrated by one hundred and 
forty two figures ; first American edition, revised, in 
one large octavo volume ’ 
* tis a good and thoroughly practical treatise - the 
different subjects are laid down in a clear and perspi- 
cuous form, and whatever is of importance is illustrated 
by first rate engravings. Asa work conveying good 
suund, practical precepts, and clearly demonstrating 
the doctrines of obstetrical science, we can confidently 
recommend it either to the student or practitiuner.’ 
—Edinburg Journal of Medical science. 





: “See laat 
: . ~ ting him steadily in the face, * Robert, do 
grasshopper is a burden. I long now for “Se : 
Be .: eer | you Want to cheat me by asking wages for 
a city that hath foundations, whose builder! - : oe 
+ Reming : /a man whom you yourselfdischarged eight 
and maker is God. And now, Lord, what , 7 as : : 
or ten days ago? He had no sooner said 


' 
} 
| 
| ' 
} ae 2 " ay : : } 
wait I for? my hope isin thee.’ His voice } 

t 


os : 
a ; * } this than the miserable, conscience-stricken 
| ceased, but his lips moved, as if in prayer. | . 2 2 : 
pon ; : jinan's blood forsock his fece, as if he had 
— They had seated the aged one on a rus-}, , ' 
ek, We z at | been stabbed to the heart. When his mas- 
| tic bench beneath the overhanging branch- | ha 
ee i : }ter saw him so much affected, he told him, 
es of an old oak tree. , . aT 
ihat he might still labor on as he had done, 


| ‘Oh this peace, this quietude,’ he con- 
| tinued, ‘it seems to raise the weight from}, ._ ; ; 
; , his character, and the canfidenc it were 
| my seascs. Hush:—I hear the youre} nny -torerer. On Monday rt made 
bir is in the branches, and the ryer'rs from | his appearance but was utterly an altered 
the green earth. The Ree wild blos- | man. The agitation of his mind had re- 
soms — over me as it did nm years . sare, ‘uced his body to the feebleness of an in- 
by; andthe warm summer air fans MY) fant's. He took his spade and tried to use 
cheek with a eenaace mM Gave we wm boy-| it, but in vain, and it was with difficulty 
hood. ts not rt oe the FOO | bat he reached his home. He went to 
down by the mill ? Yes, yes, it ts becom: bed immediately, medical aid was procured, 
| ing every moment more distinct. I had . 
| never thought to hear it again. And the | 
shadow is removed from the hill side. | 


see the clouds floating in the sky, and the | 
| spire of the old church where | loved to| 
ineet with the people of God. Oh, if the! 


but after such a manifest dishonest attempt, 





} 
} 
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Wednesday forenoon! His neighbor who 
attended him says, that a short time before 


| longing soul can thus overcome the obsta- 


; er honest man, which he had for so many 
cies of a decayed body, how glorious must | ’ 
» its perceptions, *n it shall have sha-|- 
be its perceptions, when it hall haw i) Sash Medallion 
ken olf its mortal covering. My children. | 
this gleam of youth in the midst of the ru-! 
ins of age, admonishes me that my Iamp| 
must be trimmed and burning, for the bride- | 


band.’ 





THE THREE CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 


groom 18 at 


} 


but to no purpose, and the poor fellow sunk | 
m . } 
/under the sense of degradation, and expired 


need. Pareats way here accumulate a fund for their chil 
. re *.: > saty je | dren, or by making them depositors, teach them the 
dom. . And in what condition ot society is ulvantages of saving babit, and thus inculcates a lesson 
this simplicity or truth of character most } of prudenceend economy which will be remembered 
frequently found? I hesitate not to de- | through life. 
clare, that it is with those who occupy a} Deposires made at any time during the quarter ending 
: : ’ “)} on the second Wedaesday of January, April, July and 
station between the extremes of poverty and | Qetuber, will he pat upon interest on the second Wed- 
riches. neslay of the quarter succeeding the Deposit. 
— . 
And how happy is it, thanks to our fa-| Moncey deposited on or before the second Wed- 
he . } nesday of January next, will be put upon interest at 
thers, thanks to a beneficent Providence, | juat time. 


thanks to this fair land, and this bountiful SAMUEL H. WALLEY, Jr. Treasurer. 
ehnaees int is happiest condition of hfe | dec 14 & 
essib er > sone ae 
: man may not 
have gainful talents, or t e Thveves ) | PFYLANKETS—At the One Price Store,28 Washing- 
- C . j “er tide of ie A : ; 
fortune, to aid him in the acquisition Of} que mae be und Bed Blankets of a superior 


, , . : b baa Among which are the Silk bound Bath, of a 
wealth ; but ev ery man may attain a better ‘ 


| é terge na (miles ie want of this articlere assured 
eminence—every one may be industrious, | tty are offered at the verylowest pricasuitable for 
und acquire that middling independence, 


| Just received another tot erow C s. nov 20 
which is better than weaith. 
exceptions arising from ill} 


one for the ~ 3 gage . ! 

health, or casual misfortune, are rare. A|—_ i’ oem ‘Shee tee he ee gous 
man may be industrious and yet poor ; in | Lasdy’s book of Flowers and Possry--Yeesh's Kestethe 
general, however, «ndustry, patient quiet | —Aunuallette, &c., &e.,—Beantiful Eduivns of Stan- 


and contemptible in the sight of true wis- 











MERICAN ANNUALS.—Phe Gift, 12 elegant 
pittes, beautifully boand—The Token, 12 plates 


I say, every | 





he died, he declared that the agony conse- | 
quent on the loss of his character as an} 


years maintained, was the sole cause of his 


Society is often spoken of, as divided in- 
{to three castes—the high, the low, and the 


He leaned heavily upon his son's arm, | iniddling. ‘These terms, am persuaded,often 


an ‘Ose » - . he + > ae s.! o ° nm ‘ % 
and arose. He turned to the green woods, | poara false signification, and are the founda- | 


| to the blue sky, the far-off waters, the cul-| 


| ion of infinite mischief. Wealth exerts a 


Saison. 25a atiie dy e 4 | dard Works, mostly Lilustrated—English and Amerti- 
10 bustry » IS asure remedy tor pov erty. 'can—The Waverley Gallery, 40 plates, bound in 
There is poverty arising from indolence; superior Turkey—-Shakspeare Gallery, 36 plates, 
there is poverty even among working peo-} Byron Gulery, 24 plates—Eliza Cooks Poems, Lilus- 
| Ry te. MRE} as f Bee | trated—Rogers Italy and Poems—Rogers Campbell— 
pie, arising irom a greedy love o inc Ul | Montgomery—Hemans—W ordsworth-—-Borns—Morse 
gence, which devours allthey earn. These | —Kirke White—Milton—Shakspeare—Scott--&e. &c. 
varieties of indigence are generally con- eee are Te wee rere and extensive 
: . a . ; variety Of spien Xlor 
nected with vice, and are exceedingly apt/pae. ems st 
to be attended with discontent. Itisamong| Reticious.—The most extensive assortment of 
such people you hear of bad luck; it is valuable religions works, suitable for Presents may be 
. | found at this establishment. 


among such people you discover a feverish | 
desire of finding out some lottery, or other | 
royal road to riches ; it is among such you | 
find those who are willing to become the | 


SAXTON § PEIRCE Booksellers, 123 1-2 Wash- 
ington st. janl 


OSTON ALMANAC.—This useful annual for 
1842, contains 128 pages filled with information, 





Nor the mist, that shall pass with the morning. 
For, things of thyself, they will die with thee; 
But those that are lent from on high, ike me, 
Must rise, and will live, from thy cust set tree, 

To the regions abyve returning. 

* Aod if true to thy word and just thou art, 
Like the spivit that dwells in the holiest heart, 
Unsullied by thee, thou wilt let me depart 

And return to my native heaven. 

For I would be placed in the beautiful Bow, 
From time to time, in thy sigit to glow; 
So thou may’st remember the Flake of Snow, 

By the promise that God bath given!’ 

Eee . : 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


| 
| 
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SABBATH DAY TROUGHTS.,. 


*I care not, Fortune, what you me deny; 
You cannot rob we of free natwre’s grace; | 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aarora shows her brightening face; 
You caanot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawas, by living stream at eve: 
Let health Nerves aud finer fibres Liace 


livated landscape, and drank in the whole | magical influence over the 1magination; and | 
prospect, as things he might never see] iho<e who possess it, are honored with anep- | 
agai: thea leanimg on the arms of his) ithe: which implies an enviable superiority 
children, returned to the house. | of condition to the rest of mankind. Bat this | 

lt was evident the convictions of the old |is mere assumption, and that, too, in the 
gentleman were about to be realized. On} ¢..4 of fact and reasor. Wealth is not| 


his return, he retired to his bed, and seem- | Leppiness—it is a mere instrament—and 
ed much exhausted. He desired to be left! 


Se ah A A ag 2 ERIN olten fails to accomplish the end for which 
an > Br yee ae’ : , pen that! |. is designed. In the hands of one who} 
he might hear the evening songs of the |) ,o~s how to use it, and has that stern | 
family, : : | self-control which enables him to act ac- | 
Alter having sung various hymns adapt-) . ding to knowledge, wealth is a blessing. 
ed to the capacities of the children, Mr.| Ri: there are few men of this character. | 
Cleveland commenced the grand and ap-| a404, possessors of wealth are seduced by | 
propriate notes of Old Hundred, to the] it; blandishments from the straight and | 
the > narrow way of peace; and that which) 
Heaven gave for good, frequently becomes 
the instrument of evil. 
; This classification of society, then, which 
When the hymn had ceased, all remained | assigns the first and highest place to the| 
silent fur sometime. rich, is founded upon what might be, and | 
‘Father,’ said George, 1 should be un-| pot upon what is. The rich are not the | 


* Be thou O God, exalted high,’— 
and the trembling voice of age joined with 
touching pathos in the melody. 





dupes of crafty agitators, pretending to | of great benefit to Mose who visit Busion, either for 
_* —. ‘ ~ ' ir ame 
seek the benefit of the working classes, | bus iness or p earure. Also the names of all the per- 
es ia ‘ ls. Thi } sons in business in Boston, a list of the streets, 
Ww hom they only Wish to use as too Ss. MS | wharves, public buildings, stage routes, §c; besides a 
willing poverty—so blind, so ignorant, $0 | full compendium or ali the important events, which 
pernicious, so. easily duped—inaking its | — happened throughout the country during the “. 
° . be ° . | year. 
subjects even desirous of destroying the in- |° a ji 
stitutions which preserve wealth, is, happi- peneat ren BOOKS—In Rieh Bindings; Spen- 
ly, not found among us. Industry, here, | did Ilustrated Works. Elegant London Aunua!s 
= “7 " . * | Ree stnl 4 5 M . , » + 
has diffused a better light. Though there | &¢> saitble for Christmas and New Year’s Gifts, 
atte tla a -| Dean Swilt’s Complete Work, 2 vols, Svo, calf. 
are not many Bich among us, we still look | Bishop Hali’s Contemplations 8vo, London. 
upon the possessors ol wealth, as entitled | Goldsmith, Sterne and Irving 8vo. 
» eed ‘ - 
to their stress nay, we regard these stores | ss i eae ol 0g 4 
: mm = . ree a mae e c a aardter as ly Hognomy, vo, Pp ates, 
as reservoirs from which streams often flow} The Seer and Indicator. By Leigh Hunt. 
out, for the benefit of all. As the lakes | Scott’. Poeucal Works, 8vo, London. With notes. 
hoard up the waters which turn the mill, | > ye of British Poets—With an Essay on 
, Pec Son ges . . : - english oetry. 
and perpetuate, ¢ ven mm time ol ; drought, Harwood’s Scenery of Great Britian quarto. 
the mill and the river; so the rich man’s! Beauties of Shakespeare, numerons engravings. 
wealth generally flows forth, turning the| Byren’s Child Harel’, 
~~ it ei 1 : . Coleridge's Aids to Reflection. 
wheels of industry, and filling the cup of | 
those who will stoop to receive it. 








Poetry of the Seatiments, Poetry of Flowers. 

The English Helicon of the 19th Century. 

|  Campbell’s Poetical Works, elegant edition. 

| Rogers’ Poetical Works, elegant edition; Rogers’ 
| Italy. 

' 
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AURICULAR CONFESSION ADVOCATED! . " 
Pictures of the French. 


And I their toys to the great children \eave. 


| willing to love my friends any less, but 1} ; , : . ' ss | 
ing to love my friends any less, bUt 4) hanpiest portion of mankind ; for wealth is 


| sometunes think we are not so happy for) y ywo-edged sword, and too often wounds 


Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave.” 
Thomson. 


The next day was the blessed Sabbath. 
It would seem as if even nature were made 
to harmonize with the divine spirit of rest. 
The little winds scarce rustled the leaf up- | 
on the tree, and the white clouds floated in| 
the blue sky like the drapery of invisible 
spirits. Nota discordant sound broke up-| 
on the ear; every thing was hushed to! 

uietude, except the sweet music of the | 
birds that every where filled the air with 
melody. The young blossoms opened their 
dewy petals with a freshness and beaaty | 
according well with the renovating charac: | 
ter of the day. Little do those know, whOl 
permit the cares and labors of the week to, 
enoroach upon this sacred period of repose, 
how much they wrong the body, as wellas_| 
the spirit. 

To the little family of ourstory, the Sab-. 
bath was always hailed with peculiar pleas- | 
ure- The employments of the week were | 
always so arranged that nothing should 


disturb the , a serenity of this holy day. 


The simple labors of the household were | 
quickly despatched ; and when the weather 
was fine, the open windows, around which 
the woodbine and honey-suckle fétmed a 
curtain of perfume and verdure, the glas- 


man—a leading organ of a church which | 
§ Vs 


It is advocated by the New York Charch- 


Bernet’s Reformation—Burnet’s Own Times. 
Spark’s Writings of Washington, 12 vols. 


‘It isthe book on Midwifery for students ; clear but 
not too minute in its details, and sound in its practieal 
instructions. It is so completely illustrated by plates 
(admirably chosen aud executed) that the student must 
be stupid indeed who dues not understand the details 
of this branch of the science, so far at least as descrip- 
tion can make them intelligible.’—Dublin Journal of 
Medieal Science. ‘ 

‘We strongly recommend the work of Dr. Ramsbo- 
tham to all our obstetrical readers, especially tu those 
who are entering upun practice. It is not only one 
of the cheapest, bat one of the most beautiful works in 
Midwifery ’"—British and Foreign Medical Review. 

‘We feel much pleasure in recommending to the no- 
tice of the profession one of the cheapest and most ele- 
gant productions of the medical press of the present 
day. The text ts writteu in a clear concise, and sim- 
ple style. We offer our most sincere wishes that the 
undertaking may enjoy allthe success which it so well 
merits.’—Dublin Medical Press. 

‘We most earnestly recommend this work to the stu- 


Francis | sation. 


Miss Harding has’ permission to refer to the following 
eutlemen:—Rev. Henry Ware, je. D. D. Cambridge, 
tev. F. Parkman, D.D. and Rev. E. 8. Gannett, Bos- 

ton, Rev. Dr. Brazer and Rev. Chas. Upham, Salem. 

Terss.—For the usual branches of a thorough Eng. 

lish education, including plain and ornamental needle. 
work, board, washing, &c. under 8 years of age, 


$125 per year, 
Above § years, 160° F 
Weekly boarders, 100 
Music on the Piano Forte with thorough 


bass and use of the Instrument, $10 per quar, 
French, Bee 
Drawing, 4s 
Day Scholars, Bsc 


_Dancing and other branches at the price of the respec- 
ive Masters. aug 21 


HE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN.—TIhis Work hay- 
ing been highly commended by Theological Review- 
ers and others, and it being thought that much good may 
be effected by a general and extensive circulation of ir, 
especially in the new settlements of our country, and 
where there is not constant and regular preaching of the 
Gospel, the author proposes to publish a second edition, 
corrected and improved, and so much abridged, and so 
printed,that the price per copy shall not exceed 25 cents, 
The author does not calculate to make any profit to him- 
self from the edition. And he earnestly and devoutly re- 
quests, that rich and liberal Christians, who desire to 
promote the spreading of the truth ‘as it is in Jesus,’ 
would subzeribe largely for the purpose of gra/uitous 
distributioa awong the poor and others, as may be use- 
ful to the cause of pure and uncorrupted Christianity. 

The minimum amount of subscription is limited to one 
dollar, or 4 copies, the maximum is unlimited. Sub- 
scriptions to be paid in advance, as the work can be en- 
gaged much lower by paymentin advance. The books 
will be delivered to the subscribers, or distributeda 
they may direct, by the author without charge. 

tracts from Letters. 
Extract froma letter from Rev. Mr Elliot of S:1, Louis, 
in answer to a letter of the Christian Layman. 

©The plan you propose fora cheap edition of ‘ The 
Christian Layman” seems to me most excellent. Your 
book has done,I am persuaded, much good, and has been 
read 1n this city by a large number. It is therefore very 
desirable, most certainly, to place it within the reach of 
as large a number as possible, and I shall rejoice to see 
the edition of which you speak. I think we here can 
and will do something for so good a rpose. And what- 
ever can be done we will do cheerfully. 

[Extract from a letter from the Rev. Mr Heywood of 
Louisville, Kentucky, in answer to a letter of the Christ 
ian Layman.] 

‘I like very much your plan in regard to a cheap edi- 
tion of ‘The Christian Layman,’ and those of our friends, 
to whom I have mentioned it, are much pleased. Most 
gladly will I do what 1 can towards carrying out the 
plan, for the appears to meeminently calculated to do 
good. Your book has done much good here already. 
Many have read it,and all who have road it seem to have 
received great profit as well as pleasure from its a 

nova. 





JESTERN MESSENGER—Subscribers to this 
periodical are informed that they will find their 
accounts at the store of Miss E. P. PFABODY, 09 
Washington street,where they are respectfully requesed 
10 call and settle the same. ni3 


ILLAWAY’S LATI N CLASSICS.—Cicero De 








dent, who wishes to acquire knowledge, and to the 
practitioner who Witves10-refresh his memory, asa 
most faithful picture of practical Midwifery ;.and we 
cau with justice say, that altogether it is one of the 
best books we have read on the subject of obstetrical 
medicine and surgery.’—Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
Recieved and forsale by SAXTON and PIERCE 
Publishers and Booksellers No. 133 1-2 Washington 
Street. jan 22 


NEW TRACT—DECEMBER.—How is it that 
ye have no faith ?by Rev H. A. Miles, being 
Tract No, 173.—for December. This day published 
by J. MUNROE § CO., 134 Washington street. 

jan 22 








A verre SYSTEM OF FAMILY REGIS- 
TRATION. Part First—containing charts, forms 
and directions for registering, on a new and simple 
plan, the birth, marriage, and death of the several mem- 
bers of the family, and for ascertaining and exhibiting 
atonce their connections, relative situation, heirs at 
law, ancestors, descendants, and generation. Part 
Second—containing forms and suggestions for regisier- 
ing other particulars ; proper or useful to be retained 
in remembrance, relative to every member of any fam- 
ily, from which a particular biography or history of 
any indvidual or family may be easily complied. By 
Lemuel Shattuck. Just published and for sale by 
TyCKNOR’ Agent. jan 22 


MYTH’S LECTURES ON HISTORY.—Lec- 

tures on Modern History, from the irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the close of the American Rev- 
olution, by William Smyth Professor of Modern Lit- 
erature in the University of Cambridge, from the 2nd 
London edition, with Notes, §c. by yale Sparks, 2 
vols. 8vo. Published by J. MUNROE §& Co., 134 


Washington st, j 








IBLES AND TESTAMENTS.—Velvet Bible, 
Oxford editiva, richly bound in velvet, gilt clazps, 
gilt edges, etc.; Oxford Bibles, all sizes and prices, 
richly bound, with and without clasps; Family Bibles, 
in rich binding; ‘Testaments, large type, with the 
Psalins; Bibles aud Testaments, every style and price; 
Jenk’s Comprehensive Commentary, 6vols. calf; En- 
cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, calf; Prayer 
B voks, all sizes, styles and prices ; Towrsend’s Bi- 
ble, arranged in historical and chronological order, 
with notes, etc, 2 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, sheep and calf 
binding. ; 
Portfolios.—New patterns, richly embossed, with 
an! withow locks. For saleby TAPPAN & DEN.- 
NET, 114 Washington street. 
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loving so well.’ 

‘We must fix our affections upon wor- 
thy objects, George, and we cannot love 
them too well. We must not love them 


the hand that wields it. The only just} 
sense in which the rich man can be said to| 
be above his humbler neighber, is, that he | 
. 7 vccupies a station of more responsibility. | 
for wealth, or beauty or accomplishments | He has more influence, more power ; for | 
but only so far as they are assimilated to} gold dazzles the eye—and mankind, like’ 
the perfection of Him who is perfect in ho-! :),. moth, are disposed to follow the glare. | 
liness. If we love deeply, we must love | he rich man’s actions, then, become effi- | 
nie Sine , . +13 \ to ‘ | 

w geen oven, oe those ag co ge nev-/ sient examples to these around him—lec- | 
er perish—-that time or death cannot! 1 ref ine .| 
P uutipte ws np mot | wares of more power than those of the pul 
change, but serve only to exalt and purify. | pit preacher. The rich set the fashion, 
I would have your siandard of excellence | and fashion is a goddess of almost untim- | 
high ; then you will be less likely to be; iB Re d cm ho | 
: ited sway. A wise and good man who 

sa . ~eiglant rire < = | . bad . . | 

turned aside by the accidental circumsta@u- | has riches, may therefore be, and often is, | 
ces of wealth or beauty.’—Mrs Seta Smith.| , light set on a hill; bata selfish, or even | 
a reckless rich man, either hides his light} 
/under a bushel, or uses it to duzzie and de-| 
|lude those who are around him, to their 


I: is astartling paradox, but nevertheless | ruin. The vices of the poor are generally 
it is true, that mankind sometimes set about urtful only to themselves. The thicf, the | 
cheating themselves. There is nothing in the drunkard, the burglar, in the dirty streets | 
mazy labyrinths of the human heart so of a city, do little harm by their example to | 
strange, so absurd, as self-deception. That others ; for vice in rags is disgusting to all. 
a man should enter into a conspiracy But the vices of those who dwell in pala. | 
against himself; that one part of him/¢es of granite, seen through rose-colored | 
should play hide-and-seek with another ; plate glass, hare 9 hue that turns deformi- 
that the sly gnd trickish intellect should | ty ito an angel of light. Indolence, vo 


put on a mask and seek to dupe honest luptuousness, extravagance, haughtiness, 
plodding conscience ; is one of those ano- | €xclusiveness, affectation—all these, amid 
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SELF-BDECEPTION, 





ses filled with flowers neatly arranged, and 








malies in human nature, which may well | many oth vices of the rich—as truly 
ae beic a _ihof —as_trul 








’ burg is 


calls itself ‘ Prorestant’—the ‘ Protestant | 
Episcopal Church!’ The Editors of the | 
N. Y. Observer remark— | 
We have already recorded the attempt | orders fur which, are respectfully seleited. 
at Oxford to establish the Confessional, one; Awerican Antiquities aud researches into the origin 
of the worst, most dangerous, but powerful, | and histery of the Red Race, by Alex. W, Bradford, 
instruments in the hands of a corrupt asf eekece Harp; consisting of original Sacred 
priesthood. It was not to be believed, that, | snd Moral songs, adapted to the most popular melo- 
in the United States, and in the 19th cen- | dies, for the Piano Forte and Guitar, by Mre. Mary 
*“VE- ; ray y > Re. . 
tury, any body of men would be willing tk oe le narep a argues Soy a £ Gea 
to defend the practice, without giving in | in Pruvidewoe and Grneny ised. ek. eo 
their adhesion forthwith to the Church of| Virginia, or the Lost and Found. A Tale, by the 
Rome. Bat, strange as it mayappear, we find | ogy of * Constance, or the Merchants Daughter,’ 1 
’ . . e . . 4 vol. imo. 
the following in the Churchman of this CHY?) The Discontented Robins, and other Stores, for the 
Far from being grieved or scandalized to | Young, hy the lac Miss Mary Anna Fox: vo which 
hear that attempts have been made in the, '* *ed The Canary Bird; translated frou the Ger- 
: al . | was if Schindt, by yp , 
University of Oxford to encourage auricu-| ee chindt, by Samuel Prescou Dole, 1 vol. 
lar confession, (sit venta verbia!) we re-| ‘The Paried Family, and other Pocms, an Offering 
joice at it as the omen ofa brighter day in| = — 6g oo “7. ene 5 
. F i - iby Mary S. B. Dana, author of “The Northern Harp,’ 
her history. For we have no hesitation 10 | «Soachera Harp,’ gc. 1 vol. 12 mo. clo. jis 
expressing it as our deliberate x peer that : 
this same habit of private and particular i. CASSIMERES, VESTINGS AND 
confession is a most saluatary provision and | \ en var ee pg og atay evs 
é eye . of the above articles may be had at t e Price 
powerful auxiliary for the due and efficient | ‘Ssore, No. 23 Washington street, at the lowest prices. 
maintenance of school and college disci- Anothey lot stout Cassimeres of a good quality, partic- 
pline ; and, if judiciously encouraged in our may See to Boys wear, have been received and 
own colleges, we have no belief that their | *!! 


rill be sold st $1 per yard. We are confident that 
history would be marked by less _proficien- | is article is uncommonly low priced for the quality. 
cy in atudy, greater dissipation, more fre- 


Constantly on hand a good assortment of Black Clo 
quent riots, or any deeper necessity for 


Washington st. janl } 








AXTON § PEIRCE, Publishers, No. 1831-2 
Washington street, have lately issued the following 








the colors of which are nent and will retain their 





TING RICHARD.—History of the Life of Richard 
Coeur De Lion, King of Enz land—br G P.R. 
James: 2 vols. 12un0—The Jacquerte, a Novel, b 
J wmnes—Catlin’s Indiane—R. H. Wildes’ Pew Work 
—Love and Madness of Tasso—Baird’s Tri vels, 2vols, 
with engravings. Received and for sale by TAPPAN 
& DENNET, 114, Washington street. 





REMOVAL. 


city, 


Fine Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes and Jewelry 


taunted, 


C. & T. fee! grateful for the liberal patronage o 


to their favors, to receive a continuatior of their patron 
age.—They 


the old stand to which they have removed. Imis jl 


URRIER & TROTT have removed to that well a 


keep for sale a first rate assortment of Gold and Silver 
Watch Trimmings, Rich Jewelry, Silver, Plated and 
Britanaia Ware, Silver Spoous, Gold Beads, Gold and 
Silver Pencil Cases, do Thimbles, Fine  Cuttlery, 
Clocks and Time picces—all of which they will s-il as | ALES OF SHIPWRECKS and Disasters at 
low as caa be purchased in any other store ia the - 


Cleaned aud Repaired iu the best manner, and war- 


their friends and the public, and by assiduous attention 


Senectute et De Amicitia, with English Noies; 
Cicero DeOfficis, with English Notes;'Cicero De Ore 
tore, do do do, 2 vols; Terence, do do do; Tacitus, do 
do do—others in press. 

Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, with English Notei— 
‘This work has been adaptedas the text book in the first 
Universities in this country, by clergymen and students 
of different denominations generally: 2 vols, Sv, cloth. 
Published and for sale by TAPPAN & DENNET, 

n6 114 Washington st 


i ae egg FEMALE SEMINARY .—The Fa! 
Term of institotion will commence on Wednesy 
August 18th and continue 13 weeks. 

Tke course of instructionembraces all the brancnes of 
a good English education, and for those who desire it, 
the Ancientiand ModernLanguages, Drawing, Painting, 
Instrumental Music, &c. 

_ Special attention is given to instruction inVocal Mu- 
sic by ‘an able and experienced teacher, without extra 
charge. 

The able Board of Instruction will continue. Lectures 
upon all subjects of importance to any class of young la 
dies will be given through the term. 

Pupils are requested to make early applications for 
hoard, and to be present on the first day of the term 
facilitate the formation of classes. 

Board, including washing, can be obtained in private 
families in the immediate vicinity at $1 50 per week. 

The Trustees and friends of this institution aim (oT 
der it in every rezpect, a school of the first order and® 
delighful resort for young ladies who wish to receive 4 
thorough and finished education. 

By order of the Board of Trustees. 
A. G, Stickney, Sec’y. 


Townsend Ayg. 4, 1841. 

Refer encea.—Rev. David Palmer, Rev. C. W. Red 
ng, F. A Worcester, Esq., Townsend ; Rev. Dr Sharp, 
Rev. R. H. Neale, Rev. Wim. Hague, S. (j. Shipley 
Esq., Wm Beals Esq., Dr A. A. Gould, Boston; Re 
Thomas Whittemore, Cambridge; Caleb Parker Es: 
Rev. E. Thresher, Roxbury; Rev. Mr Waters, Sterling; 
Rev. L. Porter, Lowell; S. G. Carter Esq. Lancastet; 
Stephen Peabody Fsq., Amberst, N. H. 


RENCH SHOES ! FRENCH SHOES—Just re- 
ceived by the subscriber, a splendid assortment ol 
French Shoes direcifrom the manufacturer. For sak 
at the lowest market price, at THEO, H. BELL’S, 155 
Washington st., opposite the old South Church. 16 














E IVE WHILE YOU LIVE.—By the Rev. Them- 
as Griffith, A. M. (Engl xe.) 

The Golden Grove, A Choice Manual for the Chri 
tian, By Jeremy Taylor. 

Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury, for the Children of 
God Prose and Verse. s 

Persoial Recoliections. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 

Romaire on Faith. New Edition. 

The Pastor's Offering. By A. Dewey, of Stor 
ville, Mags. 


12mo. 
New Hampshire Book, cr Specimens of Lite 
of the Granite State. 
NEW JUVENILES. 
Cousin Lucy at Play. By Abboit. 


aiore 


‘ Lucy at Study. “ | 
known store on the corner of Milk street, formerly . 
kept by Davis & Brown, but more recent! by Watson Some a * Aas steer y — 
& Co, opposite the Old Svath Charch, ‘chioe shey will Doetrr tic a Suscets. : By a Lady of Bostom 4 


Which is the Wiser. By Mary Howitt. 
For sale by TAPPAN § DENNET, 114 W _ 
| ton street. i! 




















Seas, by Thomas Bingley, author Tales of Trate 
ellers, Stories, etc. embellished with eng 
+} Hawthorne’s Tales for the young, Grondtatne > ig 
Liberty Tree, Famous ol: Peop!e. 3 vols, wit 14 


; ings, For sale at TAPPAN & DENNET, is 
Ashington street. ce Se 








iso solicut the favors of the customers of} CHRISTIAN REGI STER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING 








gantly 
with engravings. 


manac, comprising ana 











and Cassimeres, of German and Freach Manufacture, 
perma 
. . * ish . 
8 Oe finish to the last KIMBALL & PRBLER- 


2m Destino 


Washington st. 


ROSBY & CU’S.New Annuals for 1842—All ele- 
bound in the neatest style, and embellished 


The Ladies Annual Register, and Housewife’s Alma- 
ising » NuMerous receipts, direc- 
tions for gardening, and mach other useful information. 
Pa peanta. Tee peat anh wen her ben a 
i . a istmas 
New Year's itt for children. The Child’s Tokeo, 8 
gn for children, published by WM CROSBY _—_ 


BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. , 
; -_ Doliars, payable in six 
eh oe ps paid in ope 8 
indivi ies who pay in 
To individuals or eS dm 
» except at the 


All 
ating to the Christian 
Davin Reep, B~ 





Krumacher’s Parables, Translated from the Ger™4?, 
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